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MR. SMYTH DIDN'T GIVE 
A HOOT 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


Assistant Editor, The Nation 


OT very long ago 
the writing frater- 
nity in New York 


was surprised to learn that 
one of its most familiar 
figures had been taken into 
custody as an unregistered 
foreign agent by the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. Joseph Hilton Smyth—once 
a prolific free-lance; more recently the pub- 
lisher of several well known magazines— 
confessed that between 1938 and 1941 he 
had published the Living Age, an old and 
respected magazine devoted chiefly to for- 
eign affairs, on a subsidy from the govern- 
ment of Japan. He had also edited the 
Foreign Observer and the Negro News Serv- 
ice, both news services, in the interests of 
Nippon. Other magazines which he pub- 
lished, presumably without benefit of Hiro- 
hito, were the North American Review, 
Current History, and true mystery pulp, 
World Detective. 

My path had crossed Smyth’s often, so- 
cially as well as professionally, and although 
I had never suspected that he was being 
staked by the Japs, I had seen enough 
funny business to make me highly suspi- 
cious of the gentleman. When the story 
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What do you think of an broke I naturally tried to 
American writer who turns 
out Jap propaganda? 

How does such a louse 
happen? Here is the answer 
by a man who knew him well. 


puzzle out the causes of his 
treason. What went on in 
such a mind, anyhow? 
Here was a writing man of 
genuine talent, one who 
for twenty-odd years had 
made a living at literature in all its forms. 
He had written good Saturday Evening Post 
fiction; “little magazine” stuff for the high- 
brow expatriate journals of post-war Paris; 
a circulating-library novel of some popu- 
larity; one creditable volume of verse; two 
books on world affairs; countless true detec- 
tive and true confession pieces; advertising 
and publicity copy; and an amusing auto- 
biography, “To Nowhere and Return.” He 
was clearly a man with a good mind and 
apparently a person not lacking in emo- 
tional sensitivity. True, he had a strong 
predilection for liquor and ladies, but so do 
many people. Why in the name of heaven 
did this man, brilliant in his way and un- 
wedded to any of the world’s political 
sauces, betray himself into the service of the 
Nipponese? 

What I found is, I think, a lesson of pro- 
found significance for every writer, partic- 
ularly for anyone who has been forced, (as 
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who among us has not been?) to write 
stories and articles the subjects of which 
were alien to mind and spirit. The point is 
worth making in a writer’s magazine. 

Let me, for a few moments, tell the im- 
portant facts of Smyth’s life story. He was 
born in Plymouth, Mass., forty-one years 
ago. A talented, unhappy child, he ran 
away to cast his lot with a Bohemian colony 
in Boston. After studying now and then at 
Harvard and writing a few random news- 
paper pieces, he took a job as press agent 
for the company of that epic of the early 
movies, They that Go Down to the Sea in 
Ships and shipped aboard a New Bedford 
whaler with Clara Bow, the Jt girl, Ray- 
mond McKee, and Marguerite Courtot, the 
three stars of the film. When those adven- 
turous months were over he returned to 
Boston, but was soon off again, this time for 
Central America, where he worked for the 
United Fruit Company and mixed in a few 
minor revolutions. He came out of the jun- 
gles by way of New Orleans, and there he 
worked on the city desk of the famous old 
Times-Picayune. Out of office hours he 
hung out with those figures of the Southern 
Renaissance, John McClure, William Faulk- 
ner, Roark Bradford, and Hamilton Basso. 
Absorbing their moods and traditions, he 
went on to join the Paris expatriates, who, 
having made the wonderful discovery that 
dollars were worth more in France than in 
the United States, were weeping in their 
cognac over the grossness of American life. 
Smyth wept with them and wrote florid 
poems, sardonic essays, and foreign corres- 
pondence for the Boston Globe. He landed 
a job on the Chicago Tribune’s Riviera edi- 
tion, and held it for awhile with the unre- 
munerated assistance of that prince of liter- 
ary liars, Frank Harris. 

A little before the depression got under 
way, Smyth returned home and started 
turning out exceptionally good fiction for 
the Saturday Evening Post, Colliers, Lib- 
erty, and other slicks. He burned himself 
out in that market and then turned to the 
pulps. When the dog days of the Thirties 
were at their worst, and even the most 
reputable journalists found it difficult to 
turn an honest dollar, Smyth, by the grace 
of the government he later was to betray, 
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got a job on the W. P. A. Federal Writers’ 
Project. 

What happened between his term on 
W. P. A. and his emergence as a big-time 
publisher, I don’t pretend to know. He 
wrote in his autobiography that, like every 
writer, he had the notion that he could edit 
a magazine better than anyone else. So, 
according to his revealingly phony story, he 
decided to get himself a magazine. “I 
wanted something old . . . something in the 
American tradition,” he wrote, and so 
forthwith he went to Shintaro Fukushima, 
the Japanese Vice-Consul in New York, 
and asked for enough yen to buy the ancient 
Living Age and make it an organ of Japa- 
nese propaganda. Shintaro delivered prompt- 
ly, and Smyth, who, although he was will- 
ing to become a traitor, didn’t care a hoot 
about Japan, installed himself at the Living 
Age and printed one word of Jap propa- 
ganda for every hundred words of regular 
stuff. Of course, he was swindling the Jap- 
anese as well as the general public, but 
what is amazing is why he wanted any 
truck at all with Tokyo. 

HY? Well, as I said before, I think 

I know. Smyth was an extraordinary 
prolific writer. He claimed that he could 
write upwards of 8,000 words a day, and 
his publishing record bears him out. And 
he was not only prolific but versatile. No 
genre phased him; he could handle them all 
with competence and some with brilliance. 
As a writer, he had virtuosity, and like all 
virtuosos, his primary concern was with 
technique. When he was in Central Amer- 
ica, as a young man and a beginning 
writer, he met Somerset Maugham, and the 
great technician advised Smyth, “to be less 
concerned with himself as a writer than 
with his work.” 

Now that notion of writing, and I hope 
I do not seem too pious, is fatal to almost 
anyone. Somerset Maugham, of course, is a 
fine novelist who happens not to deal in 
ideas but in people. He sees people with as 
pure an objective as anyone writing today. 
He neither condemns nor praises. For him- 
self the principle was perfectly sound. But 
most of us happen to live in a very unhappy 
world, and most of us are engaged some- 
how or other in trying to undo the damage 
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of the last forty years. If we are not con- 
cerned with ideas, if we make no effort to 
tell right from wrong, however mixed up 
the two may be, we are lost. 

Smyth soon reached the point where he 
was mentally and spiritually incapable of 
judging a moral issue. I do not say that 
taking Maugham’s advice made him a trai- 
tor to his country, but I do mean that this 
concern with words purely and simply as 
words betrayed him into a moral limbo. He 
could not see realities from the point of 
view of us who feel that we must learn the 
truth and act on the basis of what we have 
learned. Smyth was no fascist; that was 
part of his trouble; he was nothing. So be- 
ing nothing, having no viewpoint, looking 
at the world as a circus for him to report 
on, he could have no loyalties. If a man is 
so objective that he sees no difference be- 
tween democracy and fascism, why not aid 
the fascists, if they bid high enough? When 
a horse-race addict places his money, he 
generally bets on the horse he thinks is most 
likely to win, not on the dobbin with the 
soulful eyes. If one sees the world as a cir- 
cus, one is not likely to be much concerned 
over which clown trips up another with a 
broomstick. One merely sits by and watches 
and laughs. 

So there you have it. A writer becomes 
so imbued with the tools and technics of his 
trade that he forgets its primary function— 
the enlightenment and guidance of his fel- 
low man. He finds that it is possible to 
make money by writing in several ways, so 
he tries them all. Mind you, I am not con- 
demning versatility. Like most of us, I have 
placed my stuff wherever I was able to, and 
I would be a hypocrite to condemn the 
pulps or the “true” papers. But I believe 
that any writer who is worth his salt will 
take each piece of work seriously and re- 
member that he is writing for something 
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"Yes with care, you should get another year 
out of your typewriter eraser." 








more than a check figured at one or three 
or ten cents a word. Before everything else, 
he is writing for human beings. He need 
not ever lead his reader to a moral judg- 
ment, but he must always remember that 
words are an expression of life and can 
never be separated from it. 

A good many critics have noted that we 
are in a fair way in this country to breed- 
ing a generation of mindless writers. The 
emphasis on reporting, both in journalism 
and in fiction, has made a talent for organ- 
izing facts an acceptable literary substitute 
for hard thinking. And that is not all to the 
bad, for the American genius for basing 
theory on fact rather than twisting fact to 
suit theory, pragmatism in other words, has 
often saved us from the errors led to by an 
overdose of high-flown theory. To be good 
writers we must have both knowledge and 
ideas, and ideals, and for both we must 
have the respect of a good priest for his 
altar and his cloth. 








THE WAR TIMELY NOVEL 


By JEANNE 


Hitler everytime I slipped a few love 
stories into type. 

My awakening came through a chance 
encounter with a librarian who bought for 
a number of libraries located in one of 
the largest defense industrial districts in 
the west. 

“I hope,” said this friend as we came 
out of an executive committee meeting, 
“that you’re not going to become so en- 
grossed in handling defense publicity 
you'll stop writing novels. And don’t think,” 
she added quickly, “because you’re not ac- 
cepting pay for this work that it’s anymore 
important than the fiction for which you 
are paid.” 

As I’d been wearing myself, the tires 
on the car, the family’s patience and the 
friendship of seven editors, thin, I was 
willing to sit down and talk things over. 

And as we talked I caught a glimpse 
of the new reading public. I saw the 
great transcontinental migration of de- 
fense workers, thousands coming into 
strange cities not to settle, but for the 
duration. 

These workers had left friends, familiar 
activities and many, their families behind. 
Crammed into whatever quarters were 
available, work crews so staggered close 
friendships were the exception, they had 
neither normal homelife nor social life. 

Added to these thousands were the fam- 
ilies left behind and the wives, sweethearts 
and parents of military men. 

With gas and tire rationing, trips were 
curtailed and in coastal cities the possibili- 
ties of blackouts made evening entertain- 
ment far from quarters inadvisable. 

Thousands who hadn’t looked at a book 
since they left school were now turning 
to books, daily, for companionship, enter- 
tainment and relaxation, or, to ease the 
strain of separation and to fill the tense, 
waiting hours. 


[* been feeling I should give a Heil 


BOWMAN 


“What kind of books?” was my query. 

“War-timely,” was the answer. 

And what was a war-timely book? Not 
a book dwelling on the horrors of war. 
The worker coming from the clatter and 
din of plane factory or the tension of a 
munitions plant doesn’t need vicious reality 
to spur him on to better, swifter work. 
He needs rest to recreate his mental and 
nervous balance. 

The books of yesterday are not for them 
because they tell of a world which seems 
dead. 

My friend said, “Their world moves so 
swiftly they want their stories written in 
that same tempo. And they want them 
so tightly woven their interest can be 
held from start to finish.” 

Mentally I tucked away the points she 
made and set forth to inquire. 

The points were: 

The new reading public wants stories 
written about people like themselves. 

They want them written against back- 
grounds they either know or can compre- 
hend. 

Instead of escape from reality they want 
vicarious involvement in plots possible in 
problems such as they confront. 

Visiting different circulating libraries I 
began a survey, holding the mystery story 
as bait. 

“The mysteries are always with us,” re- 
plied the first librarian, “but I have patrons 
asking for timely ones, sans saboteurs.” 

Having killed off a few saboteurs in my 
romances, I winced. 

“Perhaps our writers have expended so 
much hatred on the Axis they’ve none left 
for fellow citizens,” I defended. 

“T know a few American citizens who'd 
be very popular as corpus delectis,” she 
countered. “How about the tire racket- 
eers and the nonconformists who want the 
other fellow to win the war while they sit 
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"It's that former poet, sir. He found some good material for a limerick." 


back and criticize? I know several I’d 
like to meet in a dark alley.” 

Naturally I was more interested in the 
readers’ choice of books of love and ro- 
mance. I learned it was still love that 
made the circulating libraries go around. 

But not the old type of love and of 
romance. 

With practically every girl and woman 
engaged in war or voluntary defense work, 
Cinderella has had to go back to her 
ashes. The glamour girl of yesterday would 
be considered a shirker today. 

Or has work with a purpose become 
glamorized? 

One librarian said—“their sense of values 
has changed. Sally can’t palpitate over a 
Jim with a car of special make and a 
bank roll, not with her Jack in the Solomon 
Islands fighting it out on soldier’s pay. And 
Lucy can’t go into a dither reading of a 


maid serving the heroine’s breakfast in bed 
when she knows her husband will soon be 
in from the night shift, his eyes red 
rimmed from the glare of a welder’s torch. 
She’d rather be sitting across from him, 
watching him eat the breakfast she’s care- 
fully prepared with her own hands.” 

I talked to the Sallys and the Lucys, 
curious to know what they wanted to read. 

I learned anew that “every man is his 
own sun and the world and its planets 
move around him.” 

Circulating library customers want to 
read stories about girls and women like 
themselves. 

They read for relaxation and to keep 
up their morale. They no longer demand 
happy endings but rather what they call 
“hopeful” endings. 

Then there are those classified as “the 
nearest of kin.” Many have already “been 
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notified.” What are they reading, or 
rather, what do they hope to read? Books 
about girls and women like themselves and 
how they have carried on when the very 
motive for living seemed to have stopped; 
hoping to find, within the pages of a book, 
a new channel leading to a fresh purpose 
in life? 

The war-timely novel, then, is timely 
in theme and tempo. 

What plots adapt themselves to this new 
world? 

I found dozens. 

I found a plot in “Polly.” Marketing at 
a large food center I noticed a young 
couple just ahead. He was tall and slender 
and scholarly looking, she small and round, 
her pink pin-a-fore and anklets giving her 
the appearance of a little girl playing house. 

We met in the canned milk section and 
after I’d explained a certain brand was 
three cents less per four because it was 
canned locally, I noticed the lower tier of 
their double decked basket carried several 
books. 

“You like to read—” I ventured. 

“T never did before,” she confessed, “but 
my husband works the graveyard shift at 
(she mentioned a munitions plant) and I 
like to keep the same hours. It takes an 
interesting book, though, to keep one awake 
when the rest of the world is sleeping.” 

Later, when she knew me better she 
added—“when I don’t know whether my 
husband will return or not. There have 
been several fatal explosions in his depart- 
ment. He’s a chemist. It’s easier to forget 
your worries when you’re asleep.” 

I visited their tiny apartment, the only 
one they could find. ‘What do I like to 
read?” she repeated. “If I could only find 
a novel with a gal like myself finding a 
shack she could make into a home with 
her own hands, that would be romance to 
me.” 

I loaned her Warrick Deeping’s “Kitty” 
and when I saw her again she cried— 
“that’s what I mean, if this could be 
brought up to date and set in this country, 
it would be perfect for me.” 

Going to a fruit ranch for canning apri- 
cots I found a woman of thirty-five run- 
ning the vast place. Her husband, an 


officer in the National Guard, had been 
called the year before. She had super- 
vised the ploughing and pruning and now 
was overseeing the picking of hundreds of 
acres of fruit and taking a hand in the 
drying. 

On the side she was running a nursery 
for the picker’s children, twenty youngsters 
all down with the measles, brought in by 
one of the pickers. 

“You'd think I’d fall into bed and sleep 
immediately, wouldn’t you?” she said. “I 
can’t, I’m too tired. I like a lively story 
of women with get-up-and-go. Someone 
gave me L. H. Abbott’s ‘The Honyok’ 
and I’ve worn it thin. Wouldn’t I like to 
find an up-to-the-minute version of that. 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell’s ‘Of Human Kind- 
ness’ comes the nearest to what I want. 


“I think women can work better if they 
know other women are up against the same 
problems.” 

Her problem was a story. She might 
have leased the ranch but she was afraid 
of what a renter would do to the trees, 
Her husband had inherited the place along 
with a mortgage and one bad season could 
about ruin them. She was making the 
place safe for him while he was out mak- 
ing the country safe for both of them. 

Then there was the white haired woman 
with her features still frozen from the 
shock of being “notified.” Her only son 
had been lost at sea. When he’d enlisted 
in the Navy and her maid and gardener 
had been sent to a concentration camp, 
she’d rented a room to a ship-yard worker 
to have someone in the big, lonely house. 

“At first, when I realized Lad had truly 
gone, I thought I would go insane, then 
one night I heard my roomer being 
wretchedly ill, ptomaine poisoning. He told 
me it was almost impossible for the men 
in his yards to find a decent place to eat. 
I’d been reading of a woman who'd built 
a chain of restaurants by pampering women 
on diets. That gave me the idea of start- 
ing one restaurant for men who needed a 
little pampering while they built ships.” 

Unable to find a building for the ground 
she leased, she had finally purchased the 
vacant hot house of an interned Japanese 
florist and there in the light bright glass 
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"It's our publisher. He's calling from draft headquarters!" 


house she is feeding hundreds of men the 
clean, wholesome food that gives them the 
strength to build ships . . . to replace those 
that carry boys like her son to their death. 

Did she read? 

“Every night. I carry books home to 
fortify me against the lonely hours,” she 
confessed. 

And what did she read? 

“I prefer books written about women 
who carry on against odds,” she admitted, 
“books written of today and move along 
quickly enough to hold my attention. 

“We're having to adapt ourselves to a 
new world and a new way of living. Some 
of us are a little soul sick just now and if 
we can have a stimulant given us in fiction 
it helps us swallow our medicine without 
too much bitterness.” 

I found the new reading public asking 
for a new kind of realism even in_ its 
lighter fiction. The readers are no longer 
bored with their own lives, they’ve too 
much to do. They no longer look to idle- 
ness, ease and luxury as attributes of the 
ideal world, but to the fundamental things, 
food and warmth and security for them- 
selves, but mostly for their families. 

Because they don’t expect this security to 


be won by a sweep-stakes ticket they’ve lost 
their credulance in lady luck. They believe 
now that everything must be won by indi- 
vidual effort and so they want to read of 
those putting out such an effort. 

Yes, there are many books of this kind 
already written, Stewart Edward White’s 
“Wild Geese Calling,’ for instance. But 
that’s of another world. Alaska has 
changed these last few weeks and this new 
reading public carries a latest edition in 
hip pocket or purse, it keeps up with the 
news. 

Nor does this new public turn to the 
longer novels. This is a rental public thus 
far but a potential book buying public for 
once they’ve been innoculated with the 
virus of reading they’ll never be satisfied to 
return to a program that excludes books 
completely. 

The great spoon of war has stirred up 
the population so thoroughly we’re no 
longer southerners or westerners, New 
Yorkers or from the Middle West; we’re 
simply Americans, and a book written of 
one section of the country is more quickly 
understood by a reader in another than 
it was before the sectionalism was dis- 
turbed. 








WHAT'S COOKING? 


By KENNETH L. WILSON 


Former Mng. Editor, The Boys’ World; Acting Editor, all Cook story papers ; 
at present, Editor, ’Teens. 


N the first place, I want to say that any 
resemblance to persons, publications, 
or companies, living or dead, is purely 

intentional. 

In the second place, I want to say that 
these are my own views and do not neces- 
sarily represent an official advertised at- 
titude. 

Religious story papers are entering the 
biggest revolution that has ever hit them. 
Before you realize it, religious story papers 
are going to throw aside all their past at- 
tempts at imitating big-time journalism and 
are going to become what they never fully 
realized they were: religious story papers. 

Religious publishers, denominational (such 
as the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety) and independent (such as the David 
C. Cook Company) alike, face a problem 
which is different from that of other pub- 
lishers. When the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany wants to sell SatEvePost, or when 
Crowell wants to sell Collier’s, all they have 
to do is sell the fellow who reads it. Be- 
cause the fellow who reads the Post and 
Collier’s is the same guy who buys it. Curtis 
and Crowell have to please the reader, and 
if they can publish the kind of stuff he 
wants, they’re all set. 

But not so, brother, with the publishers 
of Sunday-school papers. Crowell’s job is 
jeep-sized compared to Cook’s or American 
Baptist’s. The religious publishers have to 
please the readers, true. But the readers and 
the buyers are different people! The read- 
ers are the fellows and girls who attend 
Sunday-school. The buyers are Sunday- 
school teachers, superintendents, pastors. 
And the difficulty arises in the fact that the 
readers and buyers generally don’t want the 
same thing in their papers! 

The readers want red-blooded, hair-rais- 
ing yarns that scare them stiff, that are filled 
with grisly things—and I don’t mean bears. 
If you think that is not true, glance at the 
funny pages in your evening paper. You 


won’t see anything amusing in the funnies; 
you'll see murders, abductions, sabotage, 
looting. And the people who put out the 
funny papers let on that they’re publish- 
ing what the kids want. 

But the pastors want something entirely 
different! They want story papers that'll 
teach something. They want stories with 
good morals to them (and come to think of 
it, did you ever hear of a really outstand- 
ing story that didn’t have a good moral?). 
They want articles that will teach religion, 
and it’s a reasonable request. 

Now then, if you don’t have material that 
appeals to the readers, what happens? The 
kids leave the papers lying around the 
church, or they don’t even accept them. 
The buyers see the papers lying around and 
either cut down on their number of sub- 
scriptions, or cut out the paper completely. 

And what happens if you don’t appeal 
to the buyer? Your paper never gets to the 
church in the first place. 

Take your pick. That’s what the religi- 
ous publishers did, and they picked the 
hand that said “Reader Appeal” and it was 
the empty hand. But they didn’t find it out 
right away. Publishing trends are not some- 
thing you call up somebody to find out 
about. You have to watch circulations— 
your own circulations, and those of every- 
one else in the field, as much as you can 
find out. Over a period of years you’ll know 
what effect a certain policy has on public 
acceptance. This is especially true of pub- 
lishers who have no field representatives 
constantly checking opinion. Most churches 
will drift along with anything until a new 
superintendent or buyer is elected or until a 
new minister with religious or denomina- 
tional convictions, or both, comes on the 
scene. 

The publishers pulled tricks out of their 
bag that they thought would build up reader 
interest. They started making their papers 
look like Life. They spread pictures all over 
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the place. They had at least one picture 
page in every issue. If Life could do it and 
make money, they could do it — they 
thought. Only it didn’t work. Life was still 
a better buy. And if the Sunday-school 
paper was only a facsimile—and not a rea- 
sonably accurate one at that—then it im- 
mediately lost its prestige. Instead of build- 
ing up itself, it built up Life. 

Some papers began using news of world 
events. They didn’t try to interpret the re- 
ligious significance of the news. They just 
told the news. Meanwhile Time and News- 
week went on doing a better job. The story 
papers took a back seat again. 

Most of the papers attempted to give zip 
to their fiction. They tried to give it a 
breezy, sophisticated style. They tried to 
purchase two hundred dollar stories for 
$8.74. The result was saddening. American 
Magazine and Liberty could do it because 
they had the two hundred dollars. 

The story papers for girls became little 
Ladies’ Home Fournals, little Vogues and 
Glamours. The only thing’ they didn’t try 
was the confession magazine approach — 
then. 

The papers for boys became everything 
from Field and Stream to modified Esquires. 

And then someone had a brilliant idea. 
Maybe the trouble was that there were too 
many publications. Why not combine the 
boys’ and girls’ papers? Which they did. 
And it is my guess that in no instance 
where this has been done has the com- 
bined circulation even approached the total 
of the separate circulations. 

The denominational houses blamed part 
of their tribulations on the independents 
who had muscled in on business the denom- 
inations felt was their sole property. The 
independents thought they were being per- 
secuted by the “Loyalty Campaign” put on 
by the denominations. But the significant 
thing: everybody’s circulation charts were 
nose diving. That’s what was happening on 
the inside. 

On the outside, an intelligent crop of 
boys and girls knew second-rate material 
when they saw it. And they would. have 
little to do with it. If story papers were 
going to be imitations of something better, 
then they wanted the something better. In 


other words, religious story papers had lost 
their identity. They had forgotten that their 
job was. primarily to teach religion. They 
had forsaken their true calling and had 
gone into a far country. They no longer 
instructed; they entertained. They had 
traded the pulpit for the big top. 
You’ve heard the story about the sound 
effects man who tried to get the sound of 
knuckles rapping on a door. He tried hit- 
ting two pieces of wood together; that didn’t 
work. He tried this and he tried that and 
he just about went nuts. Then someone 
said, “Why don’t you try rapping on a 
door with your knuckles?” And it worked. 
That’s just about what happened in re- 
ligious story papers. “Nothing else has 


worked,” someone said, “so why not try 
publishing religious story papers for a 
change?” And they’re trying it. And it 


looks from here as if it is going to work. 

The Presbyterian Board began to use ma- 
terial definitely related to the church and 
Sunday schools. Their serial, “Big Ben,” 
by Earl Miers is a good example of how re- 
ligious teachings can be expressed in fiction. 
The serial they are running now, “The 
Company Owns the Tools,’ by Henry 
Vicar, is another illustration of social action 
in fiction. 

But publishers weren’t going far enough. 
A story here, a prayer there—that didn’t fill 
the bill. The Sunday-school paper had to 
be tied-in to the work of the church. More 
than that, it had to be made an integral 
part of the church work! Which brings up 
something else. 

The church buyers didn’t like everything 
that had been going into the papers. They 
thought they were a lot of nonsense. When 
the war economy came along, the financial 
situation in many churches had a relapse 
—as generally happens in war periods. Costs 
began to go up. Coal cost more, supplies 
cost more, salaries had to be raised to meet 
rising living costs. And the chances were 
that no more money was coming in than 
before. A cut had to be made somewhere. 

“Look at these papers,” some of the 
church efficiency experts pointed out. 
“They’re luxuries. They have nothing to 
do with the teaching program of the church. 
All they’re good for is entertainment. I 
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move that we discontinue our story papers.” 
And the motion was carried. That’s why 
the Presbyterians and others began to feel 
their way into this new era which seemed 
to be upon religious publishers. 

But not the David C. Cook Company! 
If a change was the thing, then they'd 
change. They'd go “all-out” for change. 
They’d jump in with both front feet. You 
know what happened. All but two of their 
story papers left the market. They knew 
they could get what they wanted by hiring 
staff writers; they were not sure they could 
get what they wanted from free-lance writ- 
ers. 

Therein lies a warning to writers. If you 
are not able to adapt yourselves to the new 
trend, it is possible that more and more ma- 
terial will have to be staff-written. There is 
no virtue in merely having staff-writers, at 
Cook’s or anywhere else. But there is dis- 
tinct virtue in establishing a source for the 
sort of material they want to publish. 

What are the new trends? As I see it— 
and remember that I am merely interpreting 
trends, not stating wants of specific publi- 
cations—fiction from here on in must go 
somewhere. Pure entertainment is out. 
You’ve got to supply stuff that will take 
story papers out of the dessert course and 
put them in the bread-and-butter course. 
You'll have to get hold of a prophetic 
trumpet and learn to play a reveille that'll 
send young people scurrying to posts of 
Christian responsibility. 


You needn’t forget facts. Instead, be real- 
istic. But don’t be gruesome just for the 
fun of it. Picture a crying baby sitting on 
a splintered station platform if you want to, 
but then go on and tell us what to do about 
it! 

Don’t be in too much of a hurry to re- 
ward the righteous. Many of them never 
will get rewarded this side of heaven—at 
least as far as social approval, wealth, good 
jobs, high grades go. You can, however, 
reward them with peace of mind, with 
poise, stability, self-acceptance. And don’t 
think that Sunday-school goers must see 
and hear no evil! They’re people! They 
have eyes, and ears. They know there’s a 
war on. But maybe they don’t know how to 
keep their balance in the midst of it. Sun- 
day-school stories ought to be stories from 
life. The fellows and girls ought to be able 
to lay aside their copies of *Teens and say, 
“That could have happened to me!” Or 
better yet, “That did happen to me!” 

Why not write a ripping good story for 
the religious story papers? Then read it 
twice. The first time, read it pretending 
you are a buyer of Sunday-school supplies 
or a teacher. Does it honestly tie-in with 
church teachings? The second time you 
read it, pretend you are back in your Sun- 
day-school days. Does it thrill you to pieces? 
Does it inspire you to do something or be 
somebody? If your story scores on both 
counts, then, brother, sister, you have some- 
thing—and I selfishly hope you'll send it 


to me! 





"If you get any closer somebody's going to be 
writing about you." 
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New York Market Letter 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


? \HE sale of the Munsey magazines to 
Popular Publications brings new life 
and vitality to a famous old group of 

periodicals. 

All the rights, titles, and interests in the 
thirty or more magazines owned by the 
Frank A. Munsey Company are included in 
the transaction. For the present, the five 
currently active titles will be continued. 
These are Argosy, Flynn’s Detective, Fic- 
tion, All-Story Love, Railroad Magazine, 
and Famous Fantastic Mysteries. Other 
titles may be brought to life later on. Love- 
Crime Detective, however, is definitely dis- 
continued. 

Some of the editors have come along 
with the new ownership. Al Gibney joins 
Popular Publications in an executive capac- 
ity, the nature of which is to bring these 
magazines back to the high standards of fic- 
tion which they held in the past. Strong 
stories are sought for all. Good clean read- 
ing matter of the best quality is the aim. 
And payment will be commensurate with 
quality. 

Rogers Terrill, the old reliable of Popu- 
lar, takes on the editorship of Argosy. Bur- 
roughs Mitchell from Munsey’s continues, 
as associate editor. Argosy will return to its 
old pulp format and appearance, as a 
monthly selling at fifteen cents. It will 
cover all fields of adventure: modern, his- 
torical, war, sea, sports, mystery, occasion- 
ally fantasy or Western. There will be a 
minimum of eight stories to an issue. The 
idea is to make the magazine as much like 
the old Argosy as possible, with such 
changes as are due to changing fiction 
trends and to monthly instead of weekly 
publication. 

The most pressing needs right now are 
for modern war stories, so placed that they 
won’t be outdated in a few months. Also, 
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for adventure stories with war background; 
drama that is brought about by the war but 
in which you do not see the actual fighting 
action. The editor would like an occasional 
story of modern construction or engineer- 
ing. This means human interest combined 
with plenty of the actual work; not just 
men against a background. The work itself 
must be an integral part of the action and 
conflict. The same applies to sports stories, 
where the drama must be on the actual 
playing field. Historical stuff can be of any 
period, preferably back far enough to give 
it the glamour of a never-never time. Real 
research is necessary in historical tales, how- 
ever; details of customs, costumes, lan- 
guage, ways of living, which give verisimili- 
tude and color. 

As to lengths, Argosy will use practically 
anything from a short-short up to 40,000 
words. At the moment the best sellers are 
shorts to 5,000; novelettes of 9,000 and 
15,000; serials of three parts—about 30,000 
to 35,000 words. Two-part stories will be 
useful; 25,000 words split in half. Occa- 
sionally a four-part story. Lengths between 
5,000 and 8,000 words are very difficult to 
fit in. Sports, detectives, and Westerns 
should be worked out in the short lengths, 
since these three types are so well covered 
in the specialized pulps. All stories must 
have impact, drama, movement, urgency. 
Locales must be absolutely bona fide. Fan- 
tasy must be definitely the adventure type. 
Inter-planetary stories are not wanted. It’s 
idea stories—ones that carry a strong adven- 
ture flavor and have a fresh, different slant. 
Payment is on acceptance, and rates will be 
above the average. Editor Terrill is looking 
for really good writers. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 

Alden Norton is handling Flynn’s Detec- 
tive Fiction now. Fact stories are out. So is 
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the excessive use of fact articles. The maga- 
zine is going back to its old format and size, 
and is to be an all-fiction magazine again. 
Maybe an occasional fact article, never over 
6,500 words long. The hope is to get at 
least a representative lineup of the authors 
who were instrumental in making the book 
so good in the past, and certainly to get the 
highest possible quality of stories. The an- 
nounced rates are a cent a word and up, 
and it is expected very good rates will be 
paid for top quality material. The lengths 
are about the same as used in Editor Nor- 
ton’s other books: shorts of 4,000 to 6,500 
words; novelettes up to 18,000 words. Pay- 
ment is on acceptance. The magazine is a 
monthly, at ten cents. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 


Famous Fantastic Mysteries will continue 
with Mary Gnaedinger as editor. Aldori 
Norton is editorial director. The February 
issue is the first under Popular Publications 
ownership. The magazine will be a quar- 
terly now, but 144 pages as before, selling 
for a quarter. A special change should be 
noted: This magazine will no longer, as it 
has done in the past, reprint stories which 
have appeared previously in other maga- 
zines. The entire contents will either be 
completely new, or will be new to magazine 
pages. The editor may buy first serial rights 
to books which have never had magazine 
publication. 


It is the aim of Famous Fantastic Mys- 
teries to be a sort of Golden Book of the 
best in the field of fantasy. But this does 
not exclude the purchase of unpublished 
book-length manuscripts. There is no limi- 
tation on story lengths. Anything from a 
short,short, or a poem, up to 80,000 words. 
The market is obviously best for the short 
lengths, preferably shorts to 6,000, novel- 
ettes to 20,000 words. In story require- 
ments, the policy is essentially what it has 
been in the past. Poetry must, of course, be 
along the highly specialized line of the rest 
of the contents, with a definite science back- 
ground. Nothing else should be submitted. 
Payment is on acceptance at rates from a 
cent a word up, varying according to the 
quality of material. Address—205 East 
42nd Street. 


DicEst 


Railroad Magazine continues with its 
same editors, but in changed relationship to 
the magazine. Henry Comstock is now the 
editor, while Freeman H. Hubbard has been 
made research editor for the entire house, 
which includes Railroad Magazine along 
with the others. The magazine continues as 
monthly, at twenty-five cents, 160 pages. 
Note a slight change in editorial policy: 
More emphasis will be placed on reaching 
the railroad men themselves, instead of the 
railroad fan. The editors may use more 
true-tale material, more pertinent articles 
on up-to-date railroading. More picture 
articles than ever before are wanted. But 
other than this, the magazine will hew 
pretty well to its long established lines. 

The important thing in all material is 
that railroading is not just a background 
for mystery, drama, action. It must be the 
mainspring of the story itself. Everything 
must pertain directly to railroad operation. 
Readers must get the feeling of actually do- 
ing a little railroading themselves through 
their reading. The technical problems, 
therefore, are considerable. And the editors 
warn that a man has a poor chance of sell- 
ing fiction here unless he has had railroad 
experience to back it up. Fiction is second. 
ary, anyway; only twenty to twenty-five 
percent of the contents. Regular writers 
handle most of it. Only one novelette or 
two short stories are used each month. 

Feature articles vary from 2,000 words up 
to about 6,000. The latter is good for lead 
features. And good pictures add consider- 
ably to the interest. If a writer has his own, 
it is a good idea to supply them. The edi- 
tors have a file of pictures, too. But unusual 
and interesting pictures always add to the 
salability of material. The picture articles 
should include a possible eight to twelve 
illustrations. But a warning: Don’t just 
dump a bunch of photographs on the edi- 
tor. He gets too many. Write him first, 
telling what you have, giving your idea as 
to their possible use. Then he can make 
suggestions, if he is interested. The editors 
like to assign picture stories in certain lo- 
cales. Payment is on acceptance, at a cent 
and up, depending on quality and interest 
of material. Address—205 East 42nd Street. 


Marion Shear, former editor of All-Story 
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Love, is now on the editorial staff of The 
American Magazine, handling fiction. 

Jane Littell is now editor of All-Story 
Love. Her first issue will be dated January, 
and go on sale December 9th. This maga- 
zine is to continue as a monthly for the 
present, at ten cents, but in the old familiar 
pulp format. Here’s the editor’s direct word 
on what she wants: 

“I am not going to use any of the con- 
fession and sex stories, that the magazine 
has been using lately. I want to make it as 
nearly like the old All-Story Miss Fairgrieve 
used to get out as I can. That means love 
stories with as much drama and plot as pos- 
sible, and human interest well coated with 
glamour. 

“Most of our heroes will have to be in 
uniform, so that means love stories that 
cover the situations a girl faces today. I 
want an occasional story from the man’s 
point of view, and an occasional story of 
young married love. But for the most part, 
I want the stories that concern themselves 
with two people in love who find an obsta- 
cle in the way of their marriage, the sur- 
mounting of which makes the drama.” 

The new Maysie Greig serial, which be- 
gins in Miss Littell’s first issue, is a “mar- 
velously timely dramatic story.” For a love 
story has to be timely, if it is going to inter- 
est today’s readers. They must be able to 
see their own problems in what they read. 
Heroines will be doing their bit to help 
their men and their country, whether in the 
Waacs and Waves, or in some other manner. 
Magazines are cooperating with the War 
Boards, and accuracy in story backgrounds 
is essential. Short stories may run any 
length from 3,000 up to 10,000 words. 
Serials may run up to 50,000 words, with 
lots of plot and suspense.‘ There must be 
plenty of romance in every length, too, and 
as much glamour as can be thrown in— 
though this is less essential. A mystery-love 
story is a good bet, as it gives a chance for 
a strong plot. But “the important thing 
about today’s love stories is that they have 
an entirely new formula. No longer can 
newlyweds look forward to a happy-ever- 
after sequence, with the wife waiting at 
home for her husband at the end of the day, 
and the future well charted. Today’s love 


stories must end in a kiss and a promise— 
maybe a marriage and short honeymoon, 
then separation. Thus the obstacle to mar- 
riage must be a different one in today’s love 
stories.” Faith and loyalty are important in 
today’s love stories, and work on the girl’s 
part to mitigate her waiting. Payment is a 
cent a word minimum, on acceptance. Ad- 
dress—205 East 42nd Street. 


ED CIRCLE, or Newsstand Group, is 
reviving its love pulp, Best Love. The 
first issue will be dated January, but will 
appear on the stands late in November. 
The magazine will use about ten stories per 
issue, modern love stories, always clean and 
romantic in type. Plenty of plot interest 
and complication is important here. A war 
background is good, if it is authentic in de- 
tail. Stories on the slick-paper type, sweet- 
ened up to pulp taste, are good bets. Hero- 
ines may be glamorous or otherwise, there’s 
no hard and fast rule. The best lengths now 
are shorts of 5,000 words and novelettes of 
8,000. No poetry is wanted at present, or 
articles. Payment is a half-cent per word, 
on publication for the present. Best Love is 
to be bi-monthly. Miss Elizabeth Hardwick 
is handling manuscripts. Address — 330 
West 42nd Street. 

Predictions of Things to Come is a provo- 
cative new pocket-size magazine just brought 
out by George J. Hecht, publisher of Par- 
ents’ Magazine. Elizabeth Pinkston is man- 
aging editor. The magazine is a quarterly 
to start off, and is getting most of its mate- 
rial on order. Detailed editorial plans have 
not yet been announced. Address—52 Van- 
derbilt Avenue. 

Poetry Chap-Book is a new bi-monthly 
magazine of poetry, published by Gustav 
Davidson, with an editorial board consist- 
ing of Sydney King Russell, Albert Ralph 
Korn, and Leslie Nelson Jennings, There 
is no restriction on lengths. The emphasis 
will be on poems in the traditional man- 
ners, but any kind will be considered if it 
is intelligible. Distribution will be mostly 
by subscription; one dollar a year. The first 
issue went on sale October 17th; twenty 
cents a copy. Payment for acceptable mate- 
rial for this market is made on publication 
at twenty cents a line. Address—227 East 
45th Street. 
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Fawcett Publications is addiing another 
title to its lengthening list of comics. The 
new one is All Hero Comics. Address—1501 
Broadway. 


Jerome Ellison has been appointed editor 
of Liberty. He was formerly associate edi- 
tor on the Reader’s Digest. Liberty is now 
ensconced in offices in room 600, together 
with the Hunter Publications. The latter, 
which include Screenland, Silver Screen, 
and the new Movie Show, have just moved 
over from their old place at 45 West 45th 
Street. Paul Hunter is publisher of all four 
periodicals now. Address—205 East 42nd 
Street. 


At the same address, 205 East 42nd 
Street, the Macfadden magazines have sep- 
arated, Master Detective and True Detec- 
tive Mysteries are to be found in room 605. 
The True Story group and the movie and 
radio fan magazines have moved up to the 
seventh floor. 


VERYWOMAN’S MAGAZINE has a 

new editor, Joan Ranson. She was for- 
merly assistant to Elita Wilson, and now 
takes her place. This magazine, in large 
flat format, goes to housewives throughout 
the country, and writers should study cur- 
rent copies to get the desired slant. Miss 
Ranson announces that she has three special 
needs: 1. Good short-shorts of 1200 to 1500 
words. She likes emotional stories, with a 
definite conflict, not a mere end-twist. In 
the October issue, “Men Never Under- 
stand” is recommended as a very good ex- 
ample of what is wanted. 2. Shorts of 
3,000 to 5,000 words. Again, the October 
issue carries a story recommended for 
study: “It’s You I Love.” 3. Serials, espec- 
ially ones of four parts, but also of five. 
Each installment should be 3500 words. For 
all lengths of stories, avoid sophistication, 
cafe life, big city backgrounds. Readers of 
this magazine like to see their own lives re- 
flected; like small town settings, down-to- 
earth problems of the middle class and of 
the farm. They don’t want to read about 
divorce, nor about the war. Escapist fiction 
is the thing. In non-fiction, there is a need 
for humorous articles of about 1500 words 
done in an entertaining way. But no poetry 
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is wanted now, and few things of filler 
length. The editor says she is overstocked 
on How-to-do articles, but just the same 
she’d look at a good one. Payment is on 
acceptance here; $25 to $35 for short- 
shorts; two cents a word for others, usually 
a flat rate of $600 for serials. Address— 
1790 Broadway. 

Special note: Somebody (Was it you?) 
some months ago submitted an article to 
Everywoman’s Magazine titled “We Made 
It Out of Odds and Ends.” At the time it 
was not available. However, if that partic- 
ular article came back now, Miss Ranson 
would be delighted. The name of the 
author has escaped her. 


Four Aces is a one-shot on the Dell list. 
But a change which will interest Western 
writers is that beginning with the next issue, 
All-Western will speed up from a quarterly 
and become a bi-monthly. The policy is the 
same, but the needs are greater. Stories run 
from 3500 to 20,000 words, the Old West. 
Payment on acceptance at a cent and a 
quarter per word. Florence McChesney is 
editor. Address—149 Madison Avenue. 

Here are some notes as to what that new 
Graphic Picture Newsmagazine wants: 
human interest stories which will appeal to 
people all over the country. Good crime 
stories, sex stories, stories of political cor- 
ruption, of anti-American activities and 
oppression, of prison atrocities, of medical 
research and unusual illnesses. The editor 
particularly wants good expose stories. 
Every story should have good photographs 
to illustrate it. But the editor does not want 
the ordinary picture features of the type 
used by most picture magazines. He wants 
correspondents in various parts of the coun- 
try to watch papers in their own towns 
closely and submit ideas from time to time, 
always with a description of pictures avail- 
able. If the editor wants the story, he may 
assign a photographer to handle the pic- 
tures or ask the correspondent to get one. 
He may also pass on ideas to correspond- 
ents. As to payment, he “cannot say what 
he will pay for stories. This will generally 
depend upon the news value of the story, 
its exclusiveness, the amount of space he 
can give it, the amount of labor entailed in 
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getting it. A writer may be sure the com- 
pensation will be adequate.” Graphic is 
published fortnightly at 55 West 42nd 
Street. Amster Spiro is editor. We are not 
sure from the first issue if this paper has a 
political slant. 


Select Stories, put out by Handy Publica- 
tions at 100 Fifth Avenue, has ceased. 

Norman Anthony’s magazine, Funny 
Bone, is no longer being published. Offices 
were at 11 West 42nd Street. 

After putting out three trial issues, Pub- 
lisher Hillman has decided not to go ahead 
with Tab on the original five cent basis. 
However, he seems to have intentions of 
going ahead with the magazine on a ten 
cent basis, putting it out fortnightly, in big- 
ger size and better format. More later. 
Address — 1476 Broadway. 

Phil Painter Publications (Breezy Stories 
and Young’s Snappy Stories) are continu- 
ing publication at 30 East 22nd Street. 
Mrs. Fedriss was still away on leave, the 
middle of October. Very little new material 
is being used, considerable being taken out 
of inventory. 

With the November issue, Fawcett’s True 
adds another eight pages to its contents. 
This means at least two more stories each 
month. The editor, Horace Brown, says he 
is using the same type of material but with 
more adventure and more personalized war 
stories. He continues to insist on better 
writing and better handling of material. He 
wants his copy right in the beginning, and 
not too much waste in rewriting — though 
where copy merits it, he is glad to suggest 
changes. Features should be between 5,000 
and 7,000 words in length. The book- 
lengths are about 20,000. He has a real 
need for these long novelettes, but the 
stories must be able to hold up and carry 
the interest strongly through to the end. He 
does not want sex stories any longer. Mur- 
der cases, however, may have an element of 
sex in them, but the handling is different 
now. Study the magazine. Payment is 
three cents a word minimum, on accep- 
tance. Address — 1501 Broadway. 

The R. L. Johnson Magazines — The 
Ambassador Promenade and its counterpart 


distributed to guests of ten leading New 


York hotels — are a market only for writers 
familiar with the New York scene and 
equipped to handle the sophisticated mate- 
rial desired. Most, in fact, is done by regu- 
lar writers. There is an opening for occa- 
sional articles of the profile type, subjects 
of special local New York interest, short 
humorous and topical verse. Subjects may 
be national in interest, but never local out- 
side New York. Timeliness with regard to 
special metropolitan doings is important. 
Writing must be smart, light, amusing. Pay- 
ment is around a cent and a half a word on 
acceptance. Editor— Mrs. Dorothy Part- 
ridge. Address — 135 East 42nd Street. 


Young America buys only fiction from 
outside writers. This should be about 1200 
words in length. Background and subject 
matter should be broadly educational. 
There must be no love interest, gangsters, 
bloodshed, or robbery. Strong plots are es- 
sential. Stories should be interesting to both 
boys and girls, between eight and eighteen. 
Payment is on acceptance; $25 per story. 
There'll be a new editor and fiction editor 
to replace Winthrop Brubaker and Morris 
Weeks, Jr., who are leaving for other posi- 
tions, but these are not announced as yet. 
Address—32 East 57th Street. 


The Dance is now edited by Miss Lucille 
Marsh, at 250 West 57th Street. This was 
recently combined with The American 
Dancer. Miss Ruth Howard, editor of the 
latter, is no longer with the company. 


All markets of the Thrilling Group are 
open. The principal need at present, ac- 
cording to the editor, is shorts for any and 
all of the magazines. Pay starts at a half 
cent here for new writers. Address—10 
East 40th Street. 


Red Circle Magazines (also known as 
the Newsstand Group) need Westerns es- 
pecially. This is always the best bet here, 
as the group includes six Western titles. 
While one thinks of this field as totally dis- 
sociated from the current world situation, 
actually it may be tied up very neatly and 
help to stimulate readers’ thinking about 
the war situation, according to editor Rob- 
ert Erisman. The story theme may parallel 
present problems of conquest and resis- 

(Concluded on page 64) 








IT’S A 


CRIME 


By LEONARD SNYDER and PATRICIA BUCHANAN 


T hasn’t been so long ago, 1939 to be 
exact, that we didn’t have a murder to 
our name. A sheriff and a police chief, 

to us, were just a couple of officials who 
did things to keep order in the community. 
We had never met a murderer face to face 
that we knew of, and a news story of a 
mysterious killing was not a springboard to 
start us on the trail of an editorial check. 

We were struggling along with pulp love 
tales in which, we can admit now, we didn’t 
quite believe. And all the helpful letters of 
those longsuffering editors, Amita Fair- 
grieve and Jane Littell, could not seem to 
make us believe in them, or sell them. 

We were unbowed. It was later that we 
became bloody—and successful. 

Into this conventional picture of two 
young writers wrestling with halcyon love, 
came the August 1939 copy of WriTErR’s 
Dicest and an article by Ralph Daigh, 
managing editor of the Fawsett true crime 
publications. “Two cents a word for all 
you can write,” it said. We took it seriously 
and CHRISTIE BLAKE, crime writer, was 
born. 

We read the article carefully and often. 
All we had to do was find a murder, write 
it excitingly, get the pictures together, and 
a check, a beautiful two cents a word check, 
was ours. 

Mr. Daigh gave a blueprint. There were 
two main parts. The writer was to gather 
the story, then write it. He told how to do 
both, how to know a saleable story on sight. 

How to know a saleable Ah, 
brethren! 

In our innocence we passed that part 
over without studying the fine print, and 
wrote “The Carnegie Hero And The Kiss 
Of Death.” It opened with a beautiful mur- 
der committed right in front of God and 
everybody on the main street of a small 
town at a busy hour. The sheriff came 
buckety-buckety and took the killer and his 
smoking gun away. 


story. 
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The sheriff was not fooled for a minute, 
neither were the dozens of witnesses. The 
only ones fooled were ourselves. It was not 
a saleable story because, although it had 
sex and gore and a revenge motive, it didn’t 
have a splink of mystery and, therefore, no 
detective work. With unerring bad judg- 
ment we had spent time on an open and 
shut case. Instead of that two cents a word, 
we got a letter from the editor saying we 
had a well written manuscript but no crime 
story! 

We tried again. We had started our 
story gathering by contacting a chance ac- 
quaintance who lived in a small county seat 
town. We could just as well have walked 
right into the sheriff’s office. The name of 
the victim and the date of the crime are all 
that is needed to start. 

We went to the town and this time were 
on the trail of the story that was our first 
sale. After a talk with our contact man we 
went to the local paper and got the outline 
of events from the files. Our next interview 
was with the sheriff. 

We found out how the officials, having a 
body but no killer, tracked down the clues, 
found the killer and brought him to justice. 
That was our story. That’s what editors 
mean when they say mystery. That’s what 
they mean when they say detecting work. 
In addition either woman-interest, or sex, 
should be stressed according to the current 
censor problem. 

Right now it’s woman-interest because 
the censors are cracking down hard. A 
woman should be involved in the case as 
the victim, the killer, or the cause of the 
crime. She should be there, but the situa- 
tion should not be lurid. Nowadays, Mora 
Drear and her lover Joe, rising out of the 
back seat to face the killer’s gun should 
have been merely indulging in a bit of 
smooching. Today, it’s better to steer clear 
of psychopaths luring pretty girls into 
wooded glades. 
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We learn what is de rigeur in censorship 
by watching the books we’re writing for. 
The demands change from month to month. 
Sometimes the editors want “hot” stories, 
sometimes “cool” ones. The editors will let 
writers know soon enough if they have 
failed to watch the trend. 

But to get back to the story we were to 
sell. We made sure that this one had detec- 
tive work. You must, simply must, have 
that. The only exception is the by-line and 
expose tale in which IMA PHOOL tells 
why she shot her lover down. 


UR first sheriff was a honey. He sat 
down with us and gave us details of 
investigation and detecting on the case, that 
delighted us. Of course, since he was an 
ex-sheriff, his interest in the case was not as 
strong as his pride in some three dozen pic- 
tures of his grandchildren which he brought 
out for us to exclaim over. The feminine 
half of CHRISTIE BLAKE worked up a 
convincing enthusiasm for these studies of 
his relatives, and if the masculine half could 
not take as delighted an interest it was be- 
cause he was worrying about the fact that 
it was getting on toward dusk and the fifty 
mile drive home on worn tires worried him. 
We rushed home with our notes, whipped 
out the story and sold it to True, the Faw- 
cett book edited by Horace B. Brown. Then 
we looked around for more crimes. 

There are several ways to get on the 
track of a story. Officials and acquaint- 
ances, after questioning, will often recall 
cases and give enough information to get us 
started. Then, by subscribing to a clipping 
bureau and stating in our order that we 
are interested only in murders within a fifty 
mile radius, we have found a lot of good 
saleable murders. 

If the story has the elements; mystery, 
detecting and a strong motive, we make an 
outline and send it to our editor. As soon as 
we get the go-ahead signal we write up the 
story and rush it to him. We have found 
that promptness pays big dividends, and 
when we have a come-on on a crime we 
cancel social engagements and sit down 
with our notes and our typewriters and go 
to it. 

But it’s what we do between the time we 
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first hear of the crime and the day the edi- 
tor writes that he’s interested, that our real 
work comes in. 

We go to the small town, armed with the 
stories from the clipping bureau, the notes 
we have made while someone told us the 
outline, sometimes just the name of the vic- 
tim and the approximate date of the 
murder. 

From the local newspaper file we learn 
that Will Dudd, going to salt his cows in 
the pasture a quarter mile from his house, 
stumbled, just after sun-up, on the crum- 
pled body of a beautiful girl lying half hid- 
den in the ditch beside the road. We find 
out that the sheriff and his deputies, sirens 
screaming, sprang into action and tore to 
the scene. A bloodstained slipper and a 
claw-hammer with one claw broken off was 
found up the road. 

Reading on we learn that the dead 
woman is Goldie Digg, a bleached divorcee 
of forty-five who went steady with Joe 
Wack until he lost his job, at which time 
she couldn’t see him for dust and started 
dating another man who has a big car and 
dough in his pocket. 

Then we learn that Joe Wack was ques- 
tioned, finally broke down and confessed, 
and is even now serving his sentence in the 
penitentiary. 

What we have to know now is how the 
sheriff put two and two together and found 
out about Joe. If the crime is a current one 
this part is easy, but if it dates back several 
years we hit a few snags before we get what 
we want. 

We listen while he tells us how he be- 
came sheriff and what a mess things were in 
the county before he took over, and how 
many eggs his chickens are laying. 

We get him back on the track by asking 
him for a picture of himself for our story. 
Slowly but surely we dig out the facts. The 
sheriff will be a bit confused on some points, 
the dates particularly, which is not surpris- 
ing considering how many cases he has han- 
dled. We sort that out later. 

If the case is a current one and the sus- 
pect is even then in the local jail, we work 
for an interview. These interviews are the 
dramatic high points of our work. 

There was the case of the poison mur- 
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deress in the Ozark Hills: We were taken 
by the sheriff from the courthouse to the 
adobe jail across the square on a back lot. 
The sheriff carried a huge key, some 12 
inches long, with which he opened the iron 
door. As it creaked slowly inward we stared 
into the dim room. 

“Come on out here, Annie!” the sheriff 
said, “you got company.” 

A small woman, gray streaked hair pulled 
back into a tight knot at the nape of her 
neck, scuttled from the cell to the door. 
Her brown eyes studied us carefully. 

“Want to come out and talk to them?” 
the sheriff asked. 

She nodded and we went out into the 
yard. The sheriff brought an orange crate 
and up-ended it, then motioned to the fem- 
inine half of our collaboration to sit down. 
The rest, the masculine half of CHRISTIE 
BLAKE, the sheriff, and the murderess, sat 
on the grass. 

We asked her a few questions. At first 
she was silent, suddenly she began to talk. 

Her story was incredible. She had put 
arsenic in a pancake and given it to the old 
man for whom she kept house. She did it 
because a man told her that if she carried 
out his plan he would give her a place of 
her own to live in. 

“That’s something I ain’t never had,” she 
told us, her gnarled brown hands touching 
the dusty weeds as if they were flowers. 
“T’ve always worked for other folks, always 
done their bidding, never no place of my 
own where I could do what I pleased.” 

She could not understand why she was 
being held in jail, why she was liable to get 
the death sentence. “I’ve fed poison food 
to cats and dogs and no one cared,” she 
said. 

We broke that case. She had held to her 
denials until that afternoon. We tried to 
stop her, tried to explain that she did not 
have to convict herself, but she talked on 
stubbornly. 

She was terrified of the gas chamber. “If 
the trial goes against me and I got to die, 
will you come?” she pleaded. “There’s no 
one else will come, all my folks are dead.” 

And so we promised. And that promise 
haunted us. The evidence had all been 
against her, the sheriff and the county at- 
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torney had been certain of a conviction, 
but we felt responsible because it was while 
she talked to us that she had confessed. 

She was sentenced to a term in the peni- 
tentiary. 

People always ask us a lot of questions 
because we collaborate. Does one sit at the 
typewriter and the other dictate? Does one 
do an entire first draft? Do we work on the 
same story together at the same time? 

Neither of us has ever dictated a story to 
the other. Usually we try to have notes for 
two cases on hand. Each takes a story and 
carries it through the first draft. Then we 
trade stories and revise each other’s scripts. 
We work on the final draft together. 

If we have only one story on hand we 
both stick paper in our machines and start. 
Usually after five to seven hundred words 
we reach a stopping place. We read our 
material aloud to each other, then we weave 
what we have, the best of each draft going 
into this third manuscript. We follow this 
procedure until the story is completed, then 
we do our final revision together. 

But to get back to our sheriff and the 
small town where we’re gathering our infor- 
mation. After we have the story well in 
hand we contact the local photographer for 
pictures of the principals. From him, or 
some one, a relative, a friend, we must get 
the picture of the victim and one of the 
killer. With an ordinary folding camera we 
snap the scene of the crime, the courthouse, 
the murder weapon (borrowed from the 
sheriff) and all other important and inter- 
esting angles of the case that lend them- 
selves to pictures. 

And now we are ready to write the open- 
ing of our story. 

There are several ways to open. The find- 
ing of the body, the phone ringing in the 
sheriff’s office, the atmosphere opening and 
the re-enactment of the crime. Each has 
advantages. Usually our story material tells 
us which one is best this time. And since 
the opening is such a vital part, as in any 
story, we give it special thought. 

We try to get a fresh twist. Here is the 
place where we use our knowledge of 
straight fiction writing. 

The re-enactment of the crime is a favor- 
ite of ours where the suspects are all men 
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or all women. If a man and woman are 
suspect this opening is harder to handle 
since we do not want to refer to the killer 
as “he” or “she” and give our story away. 
This type opening is exciting, it gves us a 
chance to plant the motive and has plenty 
of suspense and action. But we go carefully 
because this is the place where it is easy to 
give our suspect away. 

We used it in “The Riddle Of The Lov- 
ing Corpses” in True: 

Slowly the murderer crept toward the 
darkened cottage, feeling his way along 
the wall, fearful that any slight noise 
would disturb the neighbors sleeping in 
the thin-walled house to the west. 

Quietly he opened the rear door, his 
frenzied mind racing ahead to the bed 
where the young lovers lay. He paused 
for an instant outside the door to the bed- 
room listening . . . There was no sound, 
no movement from the room beyond... 
We like this type of opening for stories 

where we are dealing with a psychopathic 
killer. It’s easier to believe in the motive if 
we take the reader inside the killer’s mind 
as he commits the crime. 

After the smash lead of a couple of hun- 
dred words we drop down a couple of lines 
and start again with the finding of the body. 

The individual opening, suggested by the 
story material gets away from formula. 
This one, starting with a description of the 
body, was in our story “The Mystery Of 
The Girl From Nowhere” in Certified: 

The small slender body lying on the 
slab in the morgue made a hard unmov- 
ing mound under the white sheet. At the 
head, the cold light from the big reflector 
poured down over the light brown hair 
that hid five of the seven black bullet 
holes in the girl’s face and head. 

The planes of the face were etched 
sharply by the glare. There were no rosy 
glow of discreetly shaded light, no sweet- 
ness of banked masses of flowers to soften 
the starkness of death. Here were only 
the cold drafts and hard lights of the 
room where the body lay on public view. 
The body of a twenty-year-old girl from 
nowhere. A girl who was to have become 
a mother...” 

Another variation of the atmosphere 


opening is the use of weather; wind, rain, 
snow, particularly if the story is to hold to 
a desolate tone throughout. We did that 
with “The Case Of The Creeping Corpse” 
in Feature: 

Cold blasts of March wind swept 
across the pasture land of Charlie Bab- 
coke’s farm outside Eldon, Missouri. He 
struggled up the hill toward his farm- 
house. As he neared the rambling struc- 
ture he saw a man striding toward him 
through the wintry dusk. 

For an instant his lean body tensed 
while his eyes strained through the half- 
light, trying to make out the face of the 
oncomer. Then he relaxed and resumed 
his climb. 

“Hello there, Austin!” The words were 
whipped from his lips by a blast of 
wind...” 

Another good opening starts with atmos- 
phere and sets the character, too. We used 
it in our four-part serial in Inside Detec- 
tive. This was the story of a kid-gang and 
their seventeen-year-old leader who killed 
for the thrill of it: 

The mild May dusk came down gently 
as if it were trying to hide the jagged 
gray tones and charred weatherbeaten 
timbers that had once been a comfortable 
home beyond the edge of Kansas City, 
Missouri. It draped itself softly around 
the tall stone chimney that rose above 
the blackened fireplace and stood gaunt 
and gloomy over the isolated ruins. 

A few lilac bushes, about to burst into 
leaf clustered along the drive that led to 
the barn behind the spot where the house 
had stood. And close to the red barn, 
where the shadows were deepest, stood a 
Model A Ford sedan. As the darkness 
deepened needless of light here and there 
pierced their way out between the boards 
of the barn. 

Inside the building the light from a 
smoky lantern that hung suspended from 
a beam by a long piece of rusty wire, cast 
a ghastly glow over the faces of those 
who had found their way stealthily, by 
devious routes, to this lonely rendezvous. 

The voice of a green-eyed youth stand- 
ing under the lantern cracked out like a 
whip-lash. “Sit down, you snake! You 
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don’t think you can get ahead of me, do 
you? I'll show you who’s running this 
show!” 
One of the girls in the group giggled 
nervously. 

“You shut up!” the boy 

The hard eyes of the girl softened for 
an instant. It was just as he had said. 

He had more nerve than Jesse James. 

None of these guys would get ahead of 

him. He was the boss of the gang 

As our story develops from the time the 
sheriff or other law official takes over, we 
remember one thing: The law official is the 
hero. He is smart, clever, shrewd. He gets 
the better of a clever killer. 

In common with most writers we think 
we're going to hit the slicks some day. 
We’ve already sold confessions, and stories 
to religious publications. 

In the crime stories we’re in a solid, de- 


snapped. 
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pendable field, with good pay while we’re 
branching out. 

And it’s fun and interesting. We have 
interviewed killers, we have talked with 
dozens of police chiefs and sheriffs and 
deputies. We have had to learn something 
about autopsies, legal aspects of cases, the 
work of the arson squad, the narcotic 
squad, finger-printing departments and de- 
tectives. This smattering of technical knowl- 
edge has been of use in our straight fiction 
as well as our crimes. 

We started out with high hopes for a 
crime writing career and a copy of 
Writer’s Dicest. Now we have an office, 
a string of sales behind us, more sales on 
the way and, on the side, a murder-mystery 
novel in preparation. 

We started from scratch in the fact- 
crime field, and what we have done, other 
writers can do. 


LETTERS FROM THE EDITORS OF SOME F-D BOOKS. 


Uncle Zeke is gone 
Sir: 

In reading and editing fact detective manu- 
scripts I am always amazed at the number of 
technical boners pulled by some of our most 
faithful contributors. What’s more, some of these 
errors are so widespread that they come under 
the heading of popular misconceptions. 

Just as an example — they find Uncle Zeke 
out under the apple tree with the top of his 
haid blowed off with a squirrel rifle. The coroner 
comes, rolls the body over, pokes it here and 
there and says, “Death occurred yesterday after- 
noon between two-fifteen and two-thirty.” Now 
this might be all right if all our readers were 
laymen, but the cops and deputies — particularly 
in rural sections are great fact detective fans 
and this keeps the editor constantly on the watch 
for any technical detail that might be in the 
least phony. This “time of death” is a common 
one. 

There are so many things like this: the author 
has the cops find several good “latent” prints on 
the soft wax of a candle stub. What he means 
here is “platic”’ fingerprints — “latent” prints 
would be found on a bottle and “developed” 
with powder. 

I was working on a story the other day where 
the author had one of his characters say that the 
victim must have been less than 25 feet from the 
killer since buckshot would not be fatal at a 
greater range than this. If I had let this slip by 
every farmer and hunter among our readers 
would have had the laugh on us — at 25 feet a 
blast of buckshot can cut a man in two. 





The commonest cliches in the true detective 
field is a lead that opens with the telephone ring- 
ing in the sheriff’s office, the car which skids to 
a stop with a squeal of brakes, “The janitor froze 
in his tracks, his eyes glued to the ghastly sight 
at his feet .’ These old reliables crop up 
again and again and again until they get to be 
standing office jokes. And yet many a conscien- 
tious author makes them without realizing it. 

Britt GresHam, Associate Editor, 
Daring Detective 

Startling Detective 

Dynamic Detective. 

1501 Broadway, N. Y. C. 





Fact Detective Market 
Sir: 

Thank you for the interest you expressed as to 
the future course of the Dell fact detective 
magazines. 

Please let me assure you that these books are 
selling even better than in the past, and that we 
have not suffered in the least from any restric- 
tions laid down by the Postoffice Department. 
We are still paying 2c a word for our material, 
and in addition we give a $50 bonus to four 
writers every month. 

I might add that this market is “wide open”, 
and that we welcome competent writers. 

In the past five months, bonuses aggregating 
$1,000 have been paid out to writers for Head- 
line and Front Page Detective, over and above 
the usual rate of two cents per word and three 
dollars for every photograph published. 
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Each magazine awards two $50 checks every 
issue to the stories considered “tops” by the edi- 
tors. Merit is the sole basis for granting these 
bonuses. Some writers have received two or 
three. One was collected by an author who had 
never before contributed to the fact-detective 
field. 

You don’t need “pull” to win a $50 “divi- 
dend” from Headline or Front Page. All you 
need is to send in a really top-notch story. 

Stories submitted to this market also are con- 
sidered for All-Fact Detective, which as yet pays 
no bonuses but which does have the two-cent 
rate. Therefore, both in volume of copy pur- 
chased and in the prices paid, this would seem 
to be an outstanding market in the fact-detective 
field. 

On the three magazines there have recently 
been some changes of policy, as follows: 


1. The ‘“‘woman interest,” whenever present, 

should be played down. Triangle situations, 

et cetera, are to be handled in such a way 
that they can not possibly be considered ob- 
jectionable. 

More emphasis is desired upon mystery and 

detection. Stories of the “straight police” 

variety are welcomed. 

3. Official bylines, or the bylines of principals in 
cases, are appreciated now even more than 
before. Payment will be made for principals’ 
bylines by special arrangement. 


nm 


4, Articles of an informative nature are needed 
—“How to Detect Counterfeit Currency,” 
“How to Keep from Being Swindled,” “On 
Your Guard Against Pickpockets,” et cetera. 

5. Editorials written under official bylines will 
be accepted—provided they really say some- 
thing. 

The Dell fact-detective magazines now have a 
circulation in excess of one million. We hope 
that you will help us to continue to grow by 
taking advantage of this fast-reporting, wide- 
open market! 

West F. Peterson, Epitor, 
Dell Publishing Company, Inc. 
149 Madison Avenue, 
New York. 


Take your choice 
Sir: 

In raising the price of Master Detective to 
25c and enlarging it, we changed the policy over 
to first person material, that is, “personal ex- 
perience” stories — not under official bylines, but 
told by someone involved in the case. A reading 
of the current issue will indicate the type of 
material I refer to. 

The preponderence of story material used in 
True Detective remains in the third person. 
Writers might use the following values table, so 
to speak in determining method or manner of 
presenting any particular case: 


FIRST CHOICE: Center on mystery and 
detective work. 

SECOND CHOICE: Center on mystery or 
detective work. 

THIRD CHOICE: Characterization. 

FOURTH CHOICE: Straight action. 

Of course all of these four elements are val- 


uable in any story and none of them should be 
left out if they enter naturally into the case. 
Joun SHUTTLEWORTH, Editor, 
205 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


Collection Departent 
Sir: 

I received my check from ———— Publications 
on October 3 and want to thank you for the aid 
that you have given me. It alone is worth the 
price of the subscription. 

E. A. Grosser, 

25 Elm Street, 

Santa Cruz, California. 
e The Collection Department of Writer’s Dr- 
GEST functions without charge for all readers. If 
your compaint is more than 12 months old, save 
your stamps. Otherwise, request “Form C”’ to 
record your statement and enclose stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope.—Ed. 


Inspirational Fiction 
Sir: 

Will you please publish the following: Divine 
Meditation is a semi-religious, inspirational mag- 
azine, issued monthly, 25 cents a copy, $3 a year. 

We use stories, preferably with a mystical or 
religious slant, fifteen hundred to eighteen hun- 
dred words; articles, six hundred to twelve hun- 
dred words; report in fourteen to thirty days; 
pay one cent a word, payment upon acceptance; 
also poetry with an inspirational or religious slant. 

P. M. PANFELD, MANAGER, 
The Mayan Book House, 
Post Office Box 2710, 
San Antonio, Texas. 
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OWI Suggestions for 
January, February 


From DOROTHY DUCAS 


OFFICE OF WAR INFORMATION 


Upon the Office of War Information has 
descended the whole gigantic task of 
supplying and withholding information from 
the press. The job of the professional free 
lance writer is to learn what the Office of 
War Information wants plugged, what it 
wants held back, and what it wants 
blanked out. (See “PRISONERS OF WAR”, 
below.) Because these releases to writers 
will continue to grow more confidential 
in their portent, it becomes incumbent 
upon Digest readers to reserve their copies 
for professional use, and not to bandy 
them about to lay readers unfamiliar with 
press technique in time of war. 

Don't be a show-off and a blab mouth 
and set your neighbors talking about “the 
press”. Request further data from the OWI 
only when you are going to use it profes- 
sionally. Theirs is a stupendous job—it is 
being done extremely well, better than 
any editor dared hope, Trained OWI per- 
sonnel is scarce. Don’t work it without just 
cause. Your WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
classified by the Bureau of Economic 
Warfare as a “Trade and Technical 
Magazine”. Use it accordingly.—Ed, 


CODES, SPECIAL CAUTION: The 
War Department is concerned over the 
prospect that secrecy of military communi- 
cations may be jeopardized by too much 
talk about codes and ciphers, which may 
possibly lead ingenious persons to try to 
figure them out on their own. This matter 
comes up in fiction oftener than in any 
other type of copy, and we therefore re- 
quest that any discussion of military codes, 
ciphers or other secret means of communi- 
cation be avoided wherever possible. The 
fact that they exist certainly may be men- 
tioned, as a legitimate item of news, but 
discussions of cryptography or any refer- 
ences which would facilitate undue research 
would not be helpful to the war program. 


PRISONERS OF WAR (Just received 
by wire): “The Office of Censorship re- 
quests that nothing be published or broad- 
cast about the arrival, movements, or con- 
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finement of prisoners of war brought to this 
country, except on the authority of the 
Provost Marshal General, who is respon- 
sible for their security and treatment.” 


SERVICE FOR MAGAZINE ARTISTS 
AND ART EDITORS: The Office of 
War Information issues a weekly letter to 
artists, which briefly states current informa- 
tional campaigns and suggests themes 
which artists can use for cartoons, posters, 
comic strips, and illustrations which will 
help to tell the war story. It does not offer 
gags or hunches; simply rounds up govern- 
mental facts which have pictorial possi- 
bilities for various media. 

To get on the list to receive this weekly 
letter, have the art editor for whom you 
work write the Magazine Section of the 
OWI, giving your name and address. 


STILL MORE NURSES NEEDED: 
The nurse recruiting program has brought 
a large number of young women into the 
nursing schools—how many, exactly, we 
will know late this month. But estimates of 
the number of nurses needed keep growing. 
There are now 3,000 nurses a month being 
taken out of civilian life for Army and 
Navy duty, or 36,000 a year—as against 
original estimates of 10,000 for the year 
1942. Somewhere—somehow—we must find 
replacements for local hospitals. 

There are two major nursing campaigns 
in which the magazines can participate 
with widespread results. 

(a) One is for girls to start three year 
training courses at once. About 55,- 
000 are needed right away, and 
there is a possibility 65,000 will be 
needed. 

The other is for retired nurses to 
return to active duty in their own 
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home town hospitals. It is estimated 
some 100,000 nurses have left nurs- 
ing for other work or for marriage, 
and are lost to the nursing registries. 
(If only half come back, we’d face 
a much less serious situation in our 
hospitals.) There’s story material 
in (b). 

For information on any phase of nurse 
recruitment, get in touch with Miss Flor- 
ence Seder, National Nursing Council for 
War Service, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City. 


THE CHILDREN OF EUROPE? The 
full meaning of any world event is shown 
by its effect on children. Revelations of 
how the unhappy youngsters of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Netherlands, Poland, Greece, 
Jugoslavia, Belgium, France, Denmark and 
Norway are being used to further the Axis’ 
purposes mirror the whole dark picture of 
life under the Nazis. There is no better way 
to show the fundamental issues of this war, 
and what we are fighting against, than to 
tell the stories of children in lands overrun 
by the Nazis. 

A fiction story told through the eyes of 
one child, about that one child, is more 
effective than a general story about children 
in many lands. 

The Office of War Information has 
made a preliminary study of the situation, 
and has ready a memorandum which may 
be regarded as a pattern for articles of 
similar nature which can be prepared by 
individual magazines. It is not for publica- 
tion. But appended to it is a list of sources 
of information about children in occupied 
Europe. By contacting these sources many 
leads may be obtained for articles or fiction, 
based on the experiences of citizens of 
occupied Europe. 

If you want a copy of our memorandum, 
write the Magazine Section asking for 
“Children as Weapons of War”. 


EXPOSING PROPAGANDA: The Of- 
fice of War Information has started a new 
service which exposes the methods and 
techniques of enemy propaganda. It is to 
be a pool of information about the enemy 
and how he works, and also of much other 


information coming from overseas. It opens 
up a new and fertile field for articles, shorts, 
cartoons and editorials. If you want to 
know more about it, or seek specific infor- 
mation about the enemy, write to Mr. 
Matthew Gordon, chief of the Foreign 
Service Division, Office of War Informa- 
tion, Social Security Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WE’RE IN THIS TOGETHER: There 
are 32,000,000 Americans who make up 
minority groups, of which there are four 
major classifications: 13,000,000 Negroes, 
11,000,000 foreign-born, 5,000,000 Jews 
and 3,000,000 Mexicans or Spanish-Ameri- 
cans. Discriminations against all four have 
been felt. But our Government has made a 
concerted and effective effort to wipe out 
discrimination toward any minority group; 
it is likely as the result of this war that true 
democracy will be advanced among our 
own American citizens, as well as among 
people now dominated by the Axis nations. 

The battle against discrimination can be 
furthered by articles and stories which show 
members of minority groups as the valuable 
citizens they are; by articles stressing the 
way in which Americans of all racial back- 
grounds are working and fighting together; 
by analyses of the manpower situation 
which prove that war production cannot 
proceed without utilization of all manpower 
and womanpower in the country. When the 
facts about minority groups are known and 
understood, there is less chance that Axis 
propaganda will fall on fertile soil. A 
growing respect for and understanding of 
our neighbors, as a result of working and 
striving for victory together, means a larger 
democracy for all of us. This is your story. 

In June, 1941, the President called for 
full and equitable participation of all work- 
ers in defense industries without discrimina- 
tion because of race, creed, color or national 
origin. This resulted in the setting up of a 
Negro Employment Section of the War 
Production Board, which now is part of the 
War Manpower Commission. Hundreds of 
thousands of Negroes have been made 
available for war work, as a result of this 
set-up. A year ago there were only 200 
Negroes employed in any capacity in the 
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aviation industry. By April, 1942, there 
were almost 6,000. 

If you are interested in this subject, we 
suggest you get a copy of the July, 1942, 
issue of the Employment Security Review, 
which is available for 10 cents from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. This 
contains a sixteen page resume of the whole 
situation, what has been and is being done 
about it—and why. 

For further information on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices, and examples of minorities work- 
ing together, write to Mr. Guy P. Jones, 
Information Division, War Manpower 
Commission, Social Security Building, 
Washington, D. C. 





TRANSPORTATION: To check facts 
on articles about transportation, contact 
Mr. Bryant Putney, Director of Informa- 
tion, Office of Defense Transportation, 
5315 Labor Building, Washington, D. C. 

For mileage rationing and conservation 
of tires data, address Mrs. Mary Rose Hill, 
Department of Information, Office of Price 


Administration, 3324 Census Building, 
Washington, D. C. 
For all other information regarding 


Transportation, write the Magazine Sec- 
tion, and we will put you in touch with the 
proper authority. 


THE WOMANPOWER QUESTION: 
The size of our Army, which Secretary 
Stimson says will be 7,500,000 strong by 
the end of 1943, automatically makes the 
size of our women’s army, in war produc- 
tion, and essential civilian industries, a mat- 
ter of great importance. The time has come 
for all women, everywhere, to reappraise 
their lives and see where they can best 
serve their country. 

In a country as large as ours, full of peo- 
ple with skills so varied that nobody could 
chart them all accurately, it is natural that 
all unmarried and many married women 
who want to do their bit should be bewil- 
dered as to how to get started. If and when 
women’s “draft boards” are set up, it will 
be far simpler for mothers of children to 


make up their minds whether they should 
stay at home and care for their children or 
offer their special training and aptitudes to 
factory, farm, school, day nursery, store, 
bank, telegraph office, railroad. Even 
though it is not easy now to decide this 
important question, women must begin to 
tackle it. We will need at least 5,000,000 
more women in war work before the end 
of 1943. In order to decide on a volunteer 
job, offering some vital service to the com- 
munity, or a paid job in factory or on a 
farm, women should know what the re- 
quirements for various jobs are, what the 
training consists of, what educational back- 
ground is needed, and how to go about 
applying for a job. 

To answer some of these questions, we 
have prepared a fifty page memorandum 
on “War Jobs for Women.” It is a summary 
of the kinds of jobs available to women 
now, what it takes to get them, how to 
proceed. We believe it will be useful to 
editors of every type of magazine for refer- 
ence. The womanpower story, touched 
upon so far in necessarily superficial man- 
ner, is the big story for 1943. Everything 
that can be published to help women 
everywhere see where they belong in the 
war picture will be useful. 


WHAT ABOUT SMALL BUSINESS? 
The small business man whose peacetime 
livelihood has been wrecked by priorities, 
lack of personnel and scarcity of materials 
is a major problem of the war on the home 
front. Many small manufacturers and re- 
tailers still are struggling to find their places 
in the war picture. Yet there are examples 
to be found of individuals who have made 
their adjustments. We suggest editorial at- 
tention to their stories, even though much 
research may be necessary in order to get 
the material, and the solution some men 
have found is by no means universal. 

One group which was hard hit was the 
automobile dealers of the nation. 

Many of them closed up shop. The Na- 
tional Automobile Dealers Association 
sponsored the formation of two regiments 
of three Ordnance battalions each for 
Army maintenance work on all types of 
motorized equipment to be used in overseas 
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duty. Over 7,000 officers and men were 
enlisted through the N. A. D. A. for this 
work. These dealers have become part of 
the Army of the United States. 

The most radical change, however, 
that from sales to production. Auto dealers 
had one asset capable of use in the war 
production program: a total of some 250,- 
000,000 square feet of floor space. Some of 
this space has been used for certain kinds 
of production: assembly, welding, painting, 
grinding and polishing of machinery, air- 
craft parts, engines, tools, dies. 


was 


Magazine articles about these auto deal- 
ers and other small business men who have 
solved their problems in the American 
Yankee ingenuity—would be 
helpful to readers who may face similar 
problems. Names and addresses of some 
men whose stories would make good read- 
ing can be obtained from Mr. Joseph 
Golden, Senate Small Business Committee, 
Room 13-B Senate Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Ask also for the monograph 
‘Auto Dealers in Production,” which will 
be ready in a few weeks. 


way—with 


Crack the Slicks First? 


By COLIN G. JAMESON 


T would be presumptuous of me to 

make noises like a literary swami mere- 

ly because I began my writing career 
with a sale to the Post. Or because that pub 
has seen fit to wave the wand over a hand- 
ful of later efforts, including five stories in 
the last eight months. My case offers one 
angle which should be faintly illuminating 
to other neophytes and perhaps to some of 
the established writers who are honing to 
switch from the pulps. 

Back in the spring of 1939, when Herr 
Schnicklgruber was about to lose his pa- 
tience with those war-mongering Poles, I 
had just succeeded in losing mine with the 
Chicago office of 7. Walter Thompson 
Company and had bludgeoned myself a 
50% raise. You have to be partially insane 
before you’re worth a hundred dollars a 
week as an advertising copy writer, and I 
was no exception. I proved it by firing my- 
self and going off to Michigan to write 
what I innocently thought was fiction. I 
practiced violently all summer without 
bothering anyone with the results. In Sep- 
tember, when I’d learned all I could by my- 
self, I conducted a small survey among the 
most promising literary agents who adver- 
tised in WriTER’s Dicest and if some agent 
reads this and feels hurt because he wasn’t 
included, it may mollify him to learn that 


I used a phony name. I sent seven of these 
gentry copies of a single story, which I al- 
leged to be a short short, and invited their 
caustic comments. From the criticisms re- 
ceived I selected the one which seemed at 
the same time the most damning and the 
most constructive. The winner was authored 
by one Scammon Lockwood, who coinci- 
dentally turned out to be an ex-advertising 
manager of the Johns-Manville Corp., a J. 
Walter Thompson account. 

The first thing my new literary mentor 
said was that I should “aim high”, that in 
his opinion it was “no harder to learn how 
to write for the top markets than to meet 
the very exacting requirements of the 
pulps.” I said that was fine and concealed 
the fact that I thought I had been aiming 
high. He then made it clear that the job 
would take time (a year or more!) and that 
I would have to squander yards and yards 
of ribbon and yellow paper. 

Privately I marked him as a liar. Why 
should it be so tough as all that? I’d writ- 
ten plenty of gorgeous rainbow-hued ads 
for the slicks. I was now to write for ex- 
actly the same audience and was to have 
the advice of a professional to show me the 
tricks. Furthermore, I knew I would be 
thoroughly receptive to said advice. No 
copy writer holds his job if he isn’t willing 
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to commit mayhem on his proudest brain 
children at the snap of a client’s third, or 
appropriation, finger. 


“Ha-ha!” I chortled. “I’m practically 
there now.” In point of fact I was in Key 
West, so I went to the corner of the room 
that had been indicated to me as the hal- 
lowed spot where the Hemingway wrote “A 
Farewell to Arms,’ and I sat down and 
tried to do like a slick writer. In the ensu- 
ing months I read and analyzed dozens of 
stories in Collier’s and the Post and the rest. 
It soon got so that when I assaulted the 
typewriter I couldn’t tell whether it was I 
who was writing or somebody in last week’s 
Liberty. But every time I’d push a yarn off 
to Brother Lockwood, he’d ship it back, and 
even if he could tolerate it after I’d written 
half a dozen versions, no editor ever could. 
We went on like this interminably. Results 
were confined to a couple of letters of rejec- 
tion from Miss Boutelle at Collier's. They 
were encouraging but inedible. 


In the summer of 1940, the Post sud- 
denly up and bought a story. After my per- 
sistent failures neither Scammon nor I 
could explain this good fortune. The only 
thing that really distinguished the opus was 
that it was out of pattern with the week-to- 
week contents of the book. This seemed a 
detriment rather than otherwise, but I 
hastened to throw together a follow-up with 
the same characters and a similar plot. No 
dice. I concluded that the first yarn was a 
tour de force—the kind of one-time shot 
that a biologist would label a “sport.” So I 
went back to acting like a slick writer. And 
time went back to passing. 


Finally on a rainy day in January, 1941 
(I was in California by this time), I wrote 
a piece about a screwy old lady named 
“Mamu”. She was a composite of two of 
my wife’s relatives and a rather severe 
hangover, an undaunted old party with a 
non-sequitor mind and a flare for playact- 
ing that enabled her to enter a situation by 
the back door and take charge of things. 
The story was more of a character study 
than anything else, but the Post took it, and 
it eventually wound up in “Best Post Stories 
of 1941.” Miss Adelaide Neall wrote Scam- 
mon as follows: “One of the things we like 
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about ‘Jt’s a Free Country’ is that it doesn’t 
match the current pattern.” 

This “pattern” business provoked conjec- 
ture. Maybe it was the wrong idea for a 
beginner to ape established story types and 
buck the weight of “names” as well as the 
terrific competition offered by lesser fry and 
other beginners. Maybe if he carefully fol- 
lowed the general slant of the particular 
publication and at the same time developed 
a new pattern within the slant, his chances 
wouldn’t be quite so filmy. Maybe if he 
kept his potential readers and their interests 
resolutely in mind, yet created characters 
that were sharply his own and presented 
them against a background that was his 
own personal property— 

Well, I had a start on it, and I went 
ahead. I wrote a sequel, and the Post took 
it. So far, so good. I wrote two more se- 
quels, and the Post rejected them both! 
Discouragement and gloom. I figured I’d 
been imagining things. But I hadn’t. Time 
gave me the perspective to realize what was 
wrong with those stories (and incidentally 
with the sequel to my first yarn). They 
were in the new pattern, all right, but they 
didn’t conform to the broader demands of 
slant. For example, one of them progressed 
beyond the bounds of the realistic approach 
customarily required by a slick. It became 
farcial. In the other, the mechanics got so 
complicated that explanatory material 
clouded the plot. 

When I understood what the wurra was, 
I tried again. The Post took the result last 
February, and they have accepted all four 
Mamu stories I have written since. 

Does this prove anything? I don’t know. 
Offhand I can think of two other recent 
instances where a writer has crashed the 
Post with a new pattern and started a suc- 
cessful run. I refer to Dorothy M. John- 
son’s “Beulah Bunny” stories and Glenn 
Allan’s “Boysi” series. Whether or not other 
factors control in those cases, I can’t say. 
But I am convinced that a new pattern was 
principally responsible for starting me out 
in a slick. And for keeping me there except 
when I have strayed too far from the gen- 
eral slant of the magazine. 

The evidence may be sketchy. But there 
it is. 
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Leawes from a. 
War Correspondents 
Di 


By GORDON GASKILL, 


War Correspondent, American Magazine. 


These are facsimilie pages from Mr. Gaskill’s diary which were written on the front 
where he served for 18 months. 


poet, 


SUNDAY - Press Conference CA* 


Press conference at 11 this morning. Churchill invites 
us (1) to a special showing of German propaganda films, 
much li ke the FELDZUG IN POLEN, at the Diana Pheater 
tomorrow at 12:45 peme also to be attended by all kinds 
of eommanders and (2) to a secret demonstration of the 
new, secret parachute troops on Thursday.We're to meet 
at Heliopolis Airport, Watch Office at 5:45 a me Thurs- 
day morning, there to be flown God knows where.. 


In typical Gaskill ffashion I have put my neck into ite 
Churchill said that a newsreel man was going to jump en 
in a parachute and shét pictures on the way down,and I 
told him: "By God, I've always wanted to do that myself." 
So he says "Okay" and oalled to the young captain in 
charge of the parachutists and said: “Lay on a parachute 
for Gaskill, too.” So I'm rooked. The more I think 
about it, the scareder I get, but I suppose pride will 
push me into it. Actually, I Mve always wanted to do 
it, and this is as good a chance as any. The conditiins 
will be ideal: out on the desert somewhere, with no 
chance to drift into something dangerous, like wires or 
water; and with dvvery soft sand to land on. You don't 
have to pull any cord, sither; it's attached somehow to 
the plane end pulls itself as you jump. What a hell of a 
moment that will bes 


Imediately, everybody begins telling me about their 
friond who bréke his hack, or who sprained an akt ankle 
or somthing by jumping with a chute. Encouraging stuff, 
but I am qhite bucked up by that famous law of a verages. 


THURSDAY 


Big day this. I jumped in a parachute. Details follow; 
At & this morning, I met AP's Ed Kennedy and two Aussie 
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correspondents, who had a car, and we drove out to Helio- 
polis airdrome--which we found only after the most médu 
ridiculous wandering, which took us to the gipvpo civil dror 
and God knows where else. Ximakt Finally found the place 
only by noticing a big transport plane heading in for a 
landing and following it.found three antique Bombays laid 
on for use Split up into three parties and off we went, 
Noisy dull trip of about 40minutes, finally landing at a 
desert camp. 


Went over to breakfast at the officers mess,for which we 
chipped in 5 Pl each. Thenceforth, I and newsreelman 
Bayliss left the main herd, because we were juming. I 
was taken off somewhere and fitted out in properfgear . 
First a black crash helmet, such as tank crews warm wear. 
then a long single-pisce overall; then tight knee-pro- 
tectors. Finally heavy boots and puttesas to protect my 
ankles, And of cow'se the parachute. For the next how 
everybody began giving me detailed, confused and often 
confzlicting advice onwimt to doe Main points: But xm 
hell, I'll get to these when I tell you just what hapvenec 
I was to be the last man to jum in tht last plane, Hesux: 
because the rest wre to form up into squads as if in real 


action, and if I were among them, I'd gum/ up tho works, 

So I took my place in the plane and we took off, circling 
around quite a bit to give the ground camerman a chance 

to get everything right. 


A red lipht flashed--which meant “Hook on." I pulled the 
ring out of the back of my chute and had it fastened to 
a sheokle which x slides along a greased steol pole in 
the roof of the plane. I shared the shackle with a 
sergeant, Here's how it works. ‘hen you jum, this heavy 
webbed belting, about 15 feet long, pulls out, pulling 
the parachute with it. hen you reach zk® the end of the 
cord plus ckute,a weak link breaks and you're off. Teoh 
nioally,this is called a"statichute" not a parachute. 


second red licht flashed--which meant "Stand by, 
ready to jum." The sefrgeant told me to jump as 
nearly on top of him as I could--no delay. 


The green licht flashed, which meant "Jump." The door 
of course was already open and with astonishing speed, 
the line of 15 men leaped out--about one a second, if 
not faster. It happemi so fast i hardly had time to 
think. The last I remembor, I was close on the heels of 
my sergeant and plunging out into space, being whipped 
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by the slipstreameThere was some tinm kind of noise,and 
I thought that perhaps my chute had stru&« the tail 
assembly. 
Then I was caught, zently, and the chute was open above 
mée I had forgotten to adj.ist the leg streps properly 
ably fn Mie, Powas Korg eso amRS CES Pe tbting gopsore- 
adjust this but couldn't. 
It was womerfully exhilarating floating down. As the 
sergeant had said; "It was as if somebody had just hand- 
ed you @ million quid." The best rart was being in a Bik 
bunch of other men, and you could talk to them almost 
in conversational tones. 


As I told you, this was a secret demonstratio n of the 
new parachute troops in the Middle “ast and for the 
tims being we're not permitted to meution anything 

about it. I think now that I'll write a short personal 
experience sketch about it. The incredible thing is 
that only now <= six weeks ago=-has Middle East started 
to train parachute troops here. They're all from 
Comnandos; the Captain in charge was a Commando Second 

Lieutenant who had the idea and has sort of worked 
everything up hi seif.A hell of a jobe I ‘m con= 
timually amazed by the bemused attitude of GHQ. Why 
in hell for instance should they have waited so long. 


AT RAMDOM: My sergeant had promised me that I wouldn't 
remember my own reactions until my chute ovened. I said 
nothing to this, out privately bet myseif I would, being 
a good reporter. He was right. I remember Just a lot 
of confusion. My brain, so to speak, was bubbling with 
new sensation and it couldn't recol legt anything much§j 


I was so ignorant that I was surexksat to learn a 
chute has quite a large hole in the top of it, at 
least 12 inches across. If no hole, it would come 
down s ide to side, like a penny dropping through 
water, 


While standing up for about ten minutes in the aisle 

of the plane before jumping, I closed my eyes a lote 
This was because they had that sandy feeling, for I had 
gotten up at 4 am. and hadn't had more than 3 hours 
sleep. But when I opened them once, I noticed a few 
smiles, and instantly realized that my closed eyes 

were being taken for fear, so I resolutely held then 
open. Also I was proud to notice that my hands were 
perfectly dry; some chaps looked to see if they were 


perspiring . Xxceaxticmbcexccrectcdesicks 
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I talked a great deal to the sergeant on the way upe 
He told me that parachutists are very superstitious, 
that they hate jumping froma plane they haven't jumped 
from befare. They're xa made only five jumps. Nobody 
has yet balked at the door, but two backed out before 
they went up. Also that some time ago (as Commandoes, 
not as paratroops), they had gone to Cairo and "oap= 
tured" the airport without the slightest difficulty. 


_- file 
By the way, my current nickname: _ ZIBIB PASHA. asspeck 
‘tL, AysurTae 
prowl lke 
hime Gf | che 
[n€ Cawae 


Friday: 


Also Dick Mowrer called to tell me there's a 

meeting of U.S. correspondents at Ed Kennedy's at ll. 

I went; only Kennedy, Mowrer and Russell 4411 of 
Herald-Tribune there; rest in desert or elsewhere outof 
towm. Found they 're organizing an outfit by the 
unweildy name of Association of American War Correspondent: 
Accredited to British Fores in Middle East," 

AAWCABRME. Wow, Limited to American citizens accredited 
here, which means only about kum. ten. I'm to be 

charter member, 


We chose Mowrer temporary chairman. The outfit is to be 
an instrummt for raising hell, more or less, 
about stupid censorship mostly, facilities, etc. Sir 
Walter Monckton is coming here as chief of press and 
propaganda,and we're writing letter to him, congratulat- 
ing him, noting ow formationk, hoping we can work with 
hin,eto. Seems they've had hell of a time, and 
finally our Minister Kirk raised some hell too ina 
report to Washington, which took it up with Britieh 
Ambassador, who reported to London, which prodded Middle 
E ast. Many complaints about correspondents stuff being 
stolen to form official handouts, thus making any 
initiative useless, for it won't lead to anything exclu- 
sive and--at home--looks like mere handout, because all 
wm good press associations, etc., have same thing. This 
is highly illegal or at least unethical. Also Kennedy 
told amazing story about how chap's stuff had been 
censored, much eliminated=--then portions reinserted in 
handout next day. True? 
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In afternoon, unfortunately, feeling somewhat free 

with money and made my first visit to the mousque or 
bazaar here, and was delighted to find it so good, if 
not better than the ones in Damascus or ATleppoe & 
Really excellent workmanshiv, seems to me, I spent 
nearly five pounds. Bought (a) five yarda of bright 
yellow figured silk for Betty, which should make a 

good morning gown, evening gown or whatever. Just the 
bright yellow I think looks so good on her. Cost LE1.80 
or about $7. (2) Threegood brass gongs, one of which 
will go to Aunt Heley for her mantelpiece, total 

cost LE1.40 or about 345.50; with mm cobra device to 
hold up at PT 15 (3) old Sudanese sword for PT 50 or 

$2, and small Sudanese dagger for PT 20 or 80 cents, God 
love me, I'm going back to this bazxaar akain. All 
sorts of fine xm work. Leather, bags, luggage, God 
knows what. 


i I discover an odd result of my parachute 
pags yr red sort of welts under both arms, where 
the chute pack was so tight; my under knees are “ 
from those damned protectors and, most of all, my legs 
ere stiff and sore; I suppose from walking so far 


with my chute after landing. 


. ghee 
TUESD*Y on \ 


+ 
We were asked to go back and drink champagne, but AVM 
said he had to be back to Cairo before nightfall, be 
cause he was a bit too old to do night flying.So we 
piled into his plane, I taking the forward cookpit, of 
course. It was, I suddmly realized, the first tine 
I've ever been in an open plane. It was a little 
Miles Magister, cruising speed about 115, a low 
winged monoplane. Nice little job. I had no helmet, 
no flying coat, but w it was warm and we flew only at 
1000. It took me half the trip h ome (40 minutes) to 
été discover how to fasten the damned safety belt.Very 


pleasant flying over the desert and the irrigated belt 
along the sweet-water canal. Especially over some 
beautiful dunes, oddly isolated in one area some 40 
kilometers east of Cairo, Ithink the loveliest curved 
lines in the world, next to women, ae the lines of 
dunes. I've got Bo go out and see them more Closelye 
We landed at “elio airdrome about 4:40 and, as I had 
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secretly suspected, mx«maxxauspmekedy a car was waiting 
for the AVM. (Lessing's error had been in think ing 
that an AVM would be without transport.) Also 
waiting was Rear Admiral Somebody, RN, and we gave 
him a lift into town, too. Got to Shepheard't hotel 
at 4:55, tdlephoned to discover where the Sikorski 
interview was, got a taxi to Polish Legation in 
Zamalek on Gezirah--and got thege just as they were 
finishing tea and the interview @ was about to s art. 
Lessing never did arrive in time $ 

& Polish Prime Minster 
Sikorski spoke Polish throughout, with occasional 
lapses into French. He had 2 interpreters who spelled 
each other in translating. He had before him written 
questions, which he discussed in a precise, confident 
wey. The translator method is wet usually quite awkward 
but it was not at all in this case; it was smooth 
and natural. I was r ther impressed by him. He 
seemed toknow what he wag doing and saying. He was not 
flowery. He did not seam to me especially happy about 
the Polish-Russian concord, but I had the idea he con- 
sidered it a necessary wartime move. Rather gave 
the idea he didn't trust the Russians to live up to 
it. Told a lot about the Polish armies now fighting 
and said more being formed inRussia, from former 
prisoners of war (quel drolerie}) Said 82,000 Poles 
had been execut ed since the German occupation, 
that churches and schools had been turned into movies, 
that 1,200,000 had been expelied. He said 48,000 
Poles were now fighting, and about 100,000 weud more 
would be soon. Said RDR promised help under Lease~Lend, 
said CZech-Pole treaty bodes well. Dramatize the way 
he told how the Germans had asked a Professor Bartett= 
Polish=to form a "quisling" Bolish cabinet. "Professc 
Yartett refused. Professor “artett is not now alive." 
Also CES Churchill to the skies, which was a bit 
awkward for Randolph Churchill, who se was sitting 
beside him. And d&Ne- didn't know quite how to 
look. Said Smidly-Rigz (spelling?) is still so well 
hidden that he doesn't know where he is, but said 
he agreed with British that S-R could, whenever he 


turned up, find sanctuary on British terbitory some- 
wheree Of course they think dammed poorly of SR, 


% who led the retreat, deserting his command, and 
allegedly taking pJenty of gold with him. I'd hate 
to be S-R. Or the Germans, when we win, if the Poles 
are given anywhere near a free hand. God do 

they detest the Germans, and somebody told me to- 
night about the Yugb-Slav commander who recently 
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told his in-exile armed forces: "When you go back 
home and you pass a German, if you do not kill hin, 

I shall personally kill YOUes The Allies' greatest 
trouble is going to be keeping/ the Poles, the Yugo- 
Slavs, the Greeks, etoe, from being insanely cruel to 
the Germans. Of course, of course, I know how they 
feel -- or at least suspect it-- but it taint gonna 
to be good. 


WEDNESDAY 


There was an incomprehensible air-raid last night 
on the Feycoum Oasis area, about 60 miles southwest of 
Cairo. Incomprehensible because there is absolutely no 
military objective there at all. Nothing. About 69 
were killed, and some 93 wounded, thus making it 
one of the worst raids in months. Egypt is shocked, as 
who isn't. Evcorybody figuring out theories. One is 
that it was just bad navigation and the bombers didn't 
realize it was Fayocoum instead of Helio. Second is that 
the Axis will try to cut off Upper Egypt from Lower 
Egypt, via *ayoum. A third is that it is mere terrorism. 


FRIDAY 


The mess decorations are interesting.The mess itself 
is really about 16 huge tents all fastened together. 
The walle and ceilings have been very well painted up 
by a young Palestinian sergeant who used to be with 
M-G-M, The motif is that cof a huge flock of airplanes 
overhead, dropping seductive women by parachutes--each 
being awaited on the ground by one of the officers of 
the mess, all recognizable in caricature. 


ae Regimental Corgoane Mayer 


The R.S.M. asked me if I wanted some Soottish kilts 

and I said God yes. So he sent his batman sround to 

my tent later with them--some of the Argylle and 
Sutherland Highlenders.God knows where he got them; he 
said it was none of my damned business. TheyUre a bit 
small for me, but moving a buckle will fix themy that. 

A beautiful garment, with yards and yards of good cloth¢ 
in ite Now I've gotta get a Glengarry (sidecap) or 
Balmoral(tam) to go with it, plus a spurn and skindo, 
the latter being the stocking daggere 
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SATURDAY 


Thence to the Free French delegation to make 

final plans for my trip to Brazzaville. Dropped in also 
at the FIF propaganda ministry, to see how they liked 
the copy of my aticle about de Gaulle and the Free 
French, which I wrote for The American Magazine and a 
copy of which I let them have a day or so ago. They like 
it very,very much, at which I 'm not surprised, for it 
was of course most favorable to them.They asked and I 
granted permission to have it published in the local 
French press, in translation, and also to have it 
broadcast in the French news hour here. Later=-at 6:40 
tonight to be exact--I heard this conden sed version via 
radio. Strange sounding in French, but of course I 
could follow it. Interested to know what they trimmed 
and what they emphasized.They went heavily on the part 
where I said Weygand is tres, tres fatigue, and ended 
with the bit how, in my opinion--one day the story of 
Free France will rank with that of Jeanne d'Arc.And I 
still think so. I%m getting some letters of introduction 
to take with me to Brazzaville, 


Told me about coup d'etat when Free French took over AEF. 
Says de Larminat came there under assumed name, working 
with British in Leopoldville.Got houseboat anchored in 
Congo, to which he invited French soldiers and officers 
and plotted. Yes, plotted. Finally felt sure enough of 
his strngth to pull coup. Young leftenant was supposed 
to arrest General de Something, the Vichy governor, but 
when he said "Mon general, you are under arrest," the 
governor said:"Yéu're under arrest," and the lieutenant 
sort of lost his nerve and said: "Well, maybe you're 
right." Then another detachment came up, or something, 
and beat up the General, who fled to Leopoldville, 
bloody and his uniform torn, saying with great indignation 
"And this is how you treat a @neral of Frances" 

Belgians took him in, let him live in vice-governar's 
houses 


Thence to Egyptien, State B roadcasting, where 

I'm to take part in a ““rench Lesson" program. They 
wanted en American war correspongent, so I said okaye 
It's on the "Forces Programe" A renoh teacher is 

is supposed to be teaching us French, very simple, of 
course. We had rehearsal this afternoon, very sticky, 
and as usval the microphone scared hell out of me and 
drains my voice of whatever life there may or may not 
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be in it. The real program comes off at 6 P.M. 
Tuesday eveninge 


Tuesday 


In rather desperate attempt to do some wrk, I began 
collecting yw notes, or short anecdotes, for a 

possible page in the magazine. They will be disconnected, 
but it would be torturing them too mch to try to force 
them into some single theme. I'm simply going to write 
up each anecdote as briefly and well as I cank and mail 
them all to Kelley. They are some good ones, but not, 
it = ocours to me, quite as good as I thought. Maybe 
I'm too used to them. 

By the wey, tonight was our French lesson broadcast. 

It went off all ribht, although strayed one minute over 
the alloted 20. My part had been changed and enlarged 
quite a bit; director said he wanted to get in more of 
the American accent.Full of "Buddy" and "Babe" and 
o,yeah?" which I uttered in an entirely unnatural accent, 
They seemed happye No listeners telephoned to inquire 
who was that charming American. 


THURSDAY 


I gotta head for the front, and do it fast. Dressed 
hurriedly and dashed over to Public Relations. They 
arranged for a car to take me up to the front, 
leaving 8 aem. Saturday. Also got a print of me in 
parachutist's gear, which Captain Plevins had taken 
thet day. Stupid looking,but one for the book. 


This afternoon went # over to Shepheard's to see 
Quentin Reynolds, who's just come in. Told me about 
beauti ful job of wangling he did. Went to Russia as 
Averill Harriman's personal representative,because as 
correspondent he couldn't get a visa. Pure fraud, of 
course, but wonderful success. Took plane from Moscow 
to Cairo with kitvtusrx Litvinoff, on his way to 
Washington as Soviet ambassador (wonder how he got 
Egyptien visa, or did he?) Laurance Steinharé, U.S. 
ambassador to Russia, and Sir Walter Monckton. On way, 
the plane was apparently losé; nobody had heard of it 
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for two days. Turned out it was grounded somewhere. 
Was a wonderful breek for Reynolds, who of course filed 
@ piece about it. What nice wangling, That's the kind 
of stuff, Gaskill, you gotta do. Envious, that's wot? 
Yeah. He's going up to the desert tomorrow, says he 
expects to stay only week or so Going back to London, 
can't understand why, myself. Nothing happening there. 


FRIDAY 


As excited as hell to be leaving, actually, for 
cS 


the front. Really honest-to-God war, not books, not 
cinemas, not plays. People out to kill little old 
Gordon Gaskill. The bombing at Suez was quite impersonal 
and I had the feeling that if the pilots knew I was 
there, they'd never have dropped the bombs. But this is 
emphatically going to be different. Confusing. /The 
heads of the three arms cooperating are all the same; 


General lam Cunningham of the 8th army, its new name. 
Admiral Cunningham and Air-Vice-Marshall Coninghame 
Whews I'd love to be with the force first relieving 
Tobruk, or to take Helfeya (Hellfire) Pass. 


SATURDAY 

IDEA How about getting article by typical Tommy 
sort of an open letter to his counterpart 
in the American Army--telling him what's 
most scary, PLE/ 4h how to adjust to it, 
how to train, what to emphasize, etc. Sor 
of a "Dear Yank" affair. Preferably by 
somebody who has been through the whole 
show and, if possible whofought with tho 
americans in the last ware 

Monday 


SHA YB Ware oKaKyXckearcahieiesyxati‘nsadingx somkK 
puborexrenks xadxtheraomsxquitexaxdfian§ oe 


Back we all went for Battle Headquarters of “ighth 
Army. Saw one of the famous RAF mystery " pields in 


aotion. It was ver y simple and efficient. Merely 

flat part of the desert. Tank trucks would drive up, 
plus tent outfits.Planes would come in, fuel and be 
off. Then the trucks would dasy away and what had been 
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a competent landing field was again only a patch of 


desert. Often it was on one of the many perfectly 
smooth clay pans you find around here, cften miles 


long. zkixkks 


ITEM: UNderstand that Germans using ordinary hook-and 
ladder outfit in Western ,esert. Drive along, run it 
up,end man climbs to top for quick look around, then gamr 
down before he gets shot. English would like same, but a 
all fire engines needed home. Authority: Captain 


Buchanan PR. 


WEDNES DAY 


(11 more days to go boys) 


THURSDAY - (ten more days, brothers all) 


FRIDAY 


Only nine more, my friends) 


Gecurday 


(eight more, me hearty!) 


SUNDAY 


(one week, sweet my loves}) 


MONDAY = (can't believe it--cnly six more) 


TUESDAY 
Ah, t'hell with this dairy--for the next five days 
I 'm just gonna sit here and watch that horizon for 


the first sign of the good old U.S.A. 
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CONSULT A SPECIALIST 


If your stories don't sell, there's 
a reason. Send them to me and 
benefit by my experience in 
writing, editorial and sales work. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street New York City 








SONG WRITERS» 


If you have words, melodies or just ideas write for my 
OUTSTANDING, AMAZING OFFER now! One cent well 
spent! Four of my —, ——. sold over a ALF 
MILLION phonograph reco ly proposition speaks 
ee . . . SEEING is. SELIEV ING. Be convinced 


RAY HIBBELER 


C13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED. 


Short stories of merit for possible marketing. 
Beginner’s work accepted. Stamped envelope 
must be enclosed for return. 

FRANCIS LEWIS 


Literary Agent 
P. ©. Box 61 





Philadelphia, Pa. 











SONGWRITERS 


Let us handle your song for you. Our 
many years of experience in the music 
publishing industry will enable you to 
receive the finest guidance in song- 
writing. 

We handle complete songs, lyrics or 
song poems. Our service includes: 


1. MELODIES SUPPLIED WITHOUT 
CHARGE. 
2. FREE REVISION, if necessary. 


3. RECORDING AND MARKETING 
of your songs. 


Some of the nation’s current hit songs 
have been written by amateurs. Today, 
as never before, the amateur has the 
opportunity of having his talent recog- 
nized and accepted by the publishers. 


ACT NOW!! DON'T DELAY!! 


WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE or SEND 
YOUR SONG, SONG POEMS OR LYRICS TO 


Hollywood Recording Studios 


Dept. 6A, P.O. Box 87, Preuss Station 
Los Angeles, California 
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Note: Beginning with the December 
issue, this column will offer ideas for 
feature articles 90 days ahead instead 
of 60 days ahead. This is in response 
to requests from readers.—Ed. 


1. UNDER-WATER PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Write up the experiences of an expert under- 
water photographer known in your state. Slant: 
How photography has enabled mankind to gain 
much knowledge about under-water life. Equip- 
ment for such photography. Unusual fishes pho- 
tographed by the subject. MarxeT: State news- 
papers. Put this before the editor of an outdoor, 
photography, or general magazine. 

2. THE HISTORY OF THE LOCAL CHAP. 
TER OF THE VETERANS OF THE SPAN- 
ISH-AMERICAN WAR. The present officers 
and their part in the conflict, which broke out in 
the spring of 1898. How the veterans were wel- 
comed home by the citizens. Relics belonging to 


the members of the chapter. Market: A local 
newspaper. 
3. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE INFOR- 


MATION CLERK AT A LOCAL BUS TER- 
MINAL. How many questions does he or she 
answer daily? Odd questions. Has the clerk ever 
detected a criminal and caused his capture? 
Strange happenings at a bus terminal. Market: 
A local newspaper. 

4. THE LIBRARIAN OF A COLLEGE LI- 
BRARY IN YOUR SECTION. Slant: How the 
student body and faculty take advantage of the 
library for their reference work and _ fictional 
readings. The quarters of the library and the 
number of volumes; the oldest and most valuable 
books, as well as any ancient letters or manvu- 
scripts. Favorite authors of collegians. MARKET: 
Sectional newspapers. 

5. EXPERIENCES OF A RAILROAD SUR- 
GEON EMPLOYED BY A RAILROAD COM- 
PANY IN YOUR STATE. His career as a 
surgeon. How long has he been a railroad sur- 
geon? The principal illnesses and injuries of 
railroad workers; rare operations that were suc- 
cessful. MARKET: State newspapers. Unload this 
upon the editor of a medical or railroad pub 
lication. 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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6. THE BIGGEST TREES LOCALLY. The 
probable age of the trees. Do some of the trees 
require the attention of a “tree doctor’? Are 
any of the trees closely linked with the early his- 
tory of the city? Marker: A local newspaper. 

7. “LIFE” OF A WASHINGTON CORRES- 
PONDENT. Slant: The important role played 
by Washington correspondents in present-day 
journalism, by reporting Washington news af- 
fecting your city and state. A typical day for the 
Washington correspondent of a local newspaper; 
the sources of his news; scoops scored by him. 
Problems of censorship. Market: A local news- 
paper. 

8. A WOMAN THEATER MANAGER IN 
YOUR STATE. Her start in the theater busi- 
ness, and the capacities in which she has served. 
Is one of her hobbies the collecting of autographs 
of stage and film luminaries? Movie stars whom 
she has met. Market: State newspapers. 

9. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE OWNER 
OF A SIGN COMPANY IN YOUR CITY. 
Facts about sign painting; vogues in signs. The 
largest signs, and also the most unusual, ever 
erected by the company. Marker: A local 
newspaper. 

10. THE HISTORY OF THE STATE FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. Slant: 
How the women of your state, through the fed- 
eration, have become more and more civic, eco- 
nomic, and welfare minded. The founding and 
early leaders; presidents with the longest records 
of service. The number of clubs at present; cur- 
rent officers; achievements of the clubs. MaRKET: 
State newspapers. 

11, A LOCAL COLLECTOR OF BOTTLES. 
Are none of the bottles in the collection alike? 
The biggest, the smallest, and the oldest of the 
containers. From what states and countries did 
the bottles come? The reasons for the collector’s 
interest in bottles. Market: A local newspaper. 

12. THE OLDEST MERCHANT IN YOUR 
CITY. How long has he been in business? To 
what does he attribute his success and health—to 
regular business hours and having time for recre- 
ation and rest? How he observed his last birth- 
day. Does he plan to retire soon? MarKeT: A 
local newspaper. 

13, NEGRO SOLDIERS FROM YOUR 
STATE DURING THE FIRST WORLD WAR. 
Slant: The good record of the Negro troops. 
Where were they trained, and to what kinds of 
service were they assigned? The severest fighting 
performed by the Negroes and heroes. MARKET: 
State newspapers. 

14. THE GYMNASTIC TEAM OF A 
LOCAL OR NEARBY COLLEGE. Star mem- 
bers. Stunts on the flying rings, horizontal bar, 
parallel bars, and the like. The team’s coach and 
his experience in gymnastic work. Market: A 
local newspaper. 

15. THE MOST OUTSTANDING GAL- 
LERY OF ART IN YOUR STATE. The most 
important paintings and their artists. Pieces of 
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WECANHELP YOU 


6 Wadeanired YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the judg- 

ing of manuscripts as editors and guthors’ 
agents; an intimate knowledge of present-day mar- 
ket conditions, gathered in the heart of publish- 
ing world; a personal acquaintance with practically 
every editor of importance in the United States— 
these should be of service to our clients, shouldn't 
they? We will give you intelligent, sympathetic 
help and guidance, and you can count on us for 
absolute straight-from-the-shoulder frankness. We 
want clients who have the will to go forward—we 
want to help them to go forward. Jane Hardy was 
formerly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold §&. 
Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Goddard Leach, Ham- 
lin Garland and others. 


Send for circular and for letters of recommen- 
dation from H. L. Mencken, John Farrar, William 
C. Lengel, H. E. Maule, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, H. C, Paxton, Fulton Oursler, 
Thayer Hobson, Marjory Stoneman Douglas and 
others. 


7 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, 


Jane Hardy, President 


55 W. 42nd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Inc. 





107 Ashland Ave., 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately 


Forty cents a thousand words. Carbon copy and extra 
first page free. Poetry lc a line. Minor corrections, Ten 
per cent reduction book lengths. 


ELIZABETH CALLANAN 








Literary ———— and Typewriting Departmen all 
writers. Thousands are familiar with this HELEF "SERVICE 
since i918, 

1 staff will revise and write 





manuscripts ready for submission to publication at « SPECIAL 
MSS. WANTED FOR PUBLICATION. 


RATES. BOOKLENGTH 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 
TYPING ONLY: Manuscripts accurately, neatly, and enavns- 
SIONALLY typewritten. | including good bond ‘paper 
carbon copy at reasonabie rates 











SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Buffalo, N. Y. 


WRITER'S CIRCLE 


WRITER'S CIRCLE, wo, 30 Church St., New York City 
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Writer’s Digest {is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


I started REWRITE in December, 1940 
—hardly a propitious time (!)—frankly, as 
a supplement to my teaching and general 
counsel for writers at a distance. 

Now, it is 2 years old and THE Profes- 

sional magazine for writers. (I don’t say 
so; the subscribers who are professional 
writers, national editors, school-teachers, 
public librarians DO!) 
REWRITE is NOT, and NEVER will be, 
an organ for my personal promotion. We're 
one big Family in REWRITE. All for one, 
one for all. I merely edit it. 

REWRITE is full (6000 tightly written 
words a month, more soon, I hope) of prac- 
tical, meaty articles of permanent worth on 
Writing, Selling, Specific Personal Experi- 
ence and—what REWRITE authors are ac- 
complishing. We boost each other and 
editors gladly take note of “coming” writers. 

It’s a bargain, too! You can have the 
first 3 years (36 issues, 1941-3, more than 
200,000 words) for only $2.50. Regularly 
$1 per year; 4 issues, 35c. 

I have deliberately kept the fee at practi- 
cally the cost of publication, to make it 
available to all writers. (I earn my living 
by my teaching and counsel.) 





Have You a Writing Problem? 


Write fully, or come in and let’s talk it over. 
(I’ve no time for postcard inquirers. ) You TELL 
me what’s bothering YOU. I’ll do the rest. It costs 


you are, I 
Thank you. 


nothing to be frank and sincere. If 
can often make profitable suggestions. 
Let’s go! 


WILLIAM E. HARRIS 


Writers Counsel Service 
44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge, Mass. 


A National Institution Since 1929 








~ WORLD'S LOST HORIZON — 


Your Part in Tomorrow's World 

A New Age is dawning. New Culture ts being born, The 
changes are affecting you—now. Read ‘‘LEMU RI A THE INCO Me 
| PARABLE.”’ O pages of factual evidenc ce supportir the ex- 
| istence of a New Race and Orde yours Tree No 
| obligation. Write today and learn nae yc pa "can “gg Be fecha 
sae of the Christed Citizen safely, joyous! triu 

ntly. There IS . haven of refuge for the pure i heart. 
Pind it. Address Dep 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 
118 North Larchmont Bivd., Los Angeles, California 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Neat and accurate typing; carbon free. Minor correc- 
tions in spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired 
Forty cents 1,000 words, thirty-five cents over 10,000. 


JEAN MARCH 


1550 West Fifth Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 





DOROTHY MACKENZIE * Literary Agent 


successor to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street 
ES FETS ETT ED HE PLETE 











San Francisco 





Writer’s Digest is your 
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sculpture in the gallery. Precious objects d’art 
recently acquired. Market: State newspapers. 

16. HOW EARTHQUAKES HAVE AF. 
FECTED RIVERS. This marks the 131st anni- 
versary of the beginning of the earthquakes in the 
bed of the Mississippi River, south of the mouth 
of the Ohio River, in 1811, when small towns 
were destroyed and Reelfoot Lake, fourteen miles 
long, was created. Market: A local newspaper. 

17. THE COST OF PIONEER AIRPLANES. 
Slant: How aviation was born on December 17, 
1903, when the Wright brothers, flying at Kitty 
Hawk in North Carolina, made the first flight in 
a heavier-than-air machine. The Wrights’ years 
of experimenting. Market: A local newspaper. 
Knock at the door of an aviation magazine. 

18. THE EFFECTS OF PAST WARS UPON 
EDUCATION IN YOUR STATE OR SEC. 
TION OF NATION. How teachers and count- 
less pupils were called to the armed services; 
schools and colleges that were closed; school 
buildings used for hospitals or as quarters for 
refugees, as in the War Between the States; and 
educational institutions destroyed by the enemy. 
MarKET: State newspapers. 

19. THE LOCAL POSTOFFICE DURING 
THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. The extra work 
during the Yuletide rush. Assorting the mail. 
Let a veteran postal employee recall the mail 
volume during Christmas many years ago. Mar- 
KET: A local newspaper. 

20. THE OPERATOR OF A COMMER- 
CIAL PRINTING SHOP IN YOUR CITY. 
The latest in printing equipment. Today’s prob- 
lems in the printing trade. Factors in the opera- 
tor’s success. MARKET: A local newspaper. 

21, A BABY SPECIALIST OF YOUR CITY. 
Does he or she keep photographs of a large num- 
ber of the patients, such is the subject’s love for 
babies? An enumeration of baby diseases. New 
medicines or drugs for babies. Market: A local 
newspaper. 

22. THE FIRST COURTS IN YOUR 
STATE. Cities in which courts were held; offi- 
cers of justice; the building of court houses and 
jails. Methods of punishment. Market: State 
newspapers. 

23. THE FLORAL BUSINESS UNDER 
WAR CONDITIONS. Slant: How local florists 
are finding it difficult or impossible to obtain cer- 
tain flowers because of the war, and how they 
are meeting the situation by growing more and a 
larger variety of flowers. Flowers that are scarce 
this Christmas. The cultivation of flowers, par- 
ticularly in winter. Market: A local newspaper. 

24. SEA FIGHTS DURING THE WAR OF 
1812. Anniversary angle: The war between the 
United States and England ended on December 
24, 1814. The capture of British ships. Ship 
construction in that period. MarKketT: A local 
newspaper. 

25. FAVORITE CHRISTMAS DISHES OF 
LOCAL DIGNITARIES. The recipes for them. 
Market: A local newspaper. 


best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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art 26. AN INTERVIEW WITH THE DIREC- 

Ts. TOR OF THE DIVISION OF DENTAL 

F. HEALTH OF THE STATE BOARD OF SELL IN THREE MONTHS see 

ni- HEALTH. Slant: His responsibilities as direc- 

he tor, and his ability and work in advancing the OR YOUR MONEY BACK 

ith interests of dental health, especially since the 

ns outbreak of war. The subject’s professional rec- IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 

les ord. Market: State newspapers. Submit this to YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 

er, a health publication. AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 

S. 27. A MINISTER OF YOUR SECTION © 

7, WHO IS A WELL-KNOWN EDUCATOR. : s 

ty Slant: How he is performing double duty for his I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 

in fellow — poor. to the pric ims = Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 

Ts religious needs of the community, and easing the . . 

rr. teacher shortage. Has the cleryman-schoolmaster Juvenile Editors. . 
built a school? Unique courses taught by the Now I'm teaching it. 

N subject; Bible classes. Market: Sectional news- 

C- papers. This is material for a religious publi- e 

it cation. Write for terms to 

se 28. A TRICK SHOT GOLFER OF YOUR WILL HERMAN 

ol STATE. The most difficult trick shots performed Author of, “My Juvenile Success Secrets” and 

o3 by the magician of the links. Exhibitions in the . “My Formula for Fiction.” 

id state and other parts of the nation. Tournament 766 Wippedreme Side. Cleveland, Ohio 

y- championships won by the golfer. Market: — ro Olen ~ = ae 
State newspapers. Gork- $0 G POEM WRITERS. 

G 29. EXPERIENCES OF A VETERAN 4 Write for free inspiring book- 

ik PLUMBER OF YOUR CITY. Has he had a — outlining profit sharing 

i : i y aie at plan. Remarkable changes in 

=m big part in the defense and building program of music industry give new writers more chance 

il the section or state? Improvements in plumbing gfe gga Send poems or songs for 

i fixtures. Memorable freezes in past years that ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION 

’ kept the plumber extremely busy. Market: A Dept. 14, 204 East Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





= local newspaper. 
F. 
30. EARLY POLAR EXPLORATIONS. On THE MANUSCRIPT DOCTOR 


this day in 1902 Captain Robert F. Scott, of Writers! Let my creative rewriting of your stories 





Re and ar es pave the w t 
s — ‘ and a S pay ay to success f you. Myc 
Great Britain, made an antarctic exploration, and are se their work which I ‘tae nee ce 
- . ee : a * =a 019 pared for publication I revise, polish, and give your 
/. he did a second ome on January 18, 1912. Data writings new life, interest and appeal. Returned to you 
. on Captain Scott’s expeditions, and the expense ; a synod. cand = one carbon copy. One dollar 
- c S pe 1ousand words, plus return postage. 
discoveries. Market: A local newspaper. Good . 
or : gee? I ; EDITH M. NAILL, Box 76, Edgerton, Missouri 
Ww bets include a travel periodical or a general 








magazine. 


‘ 31. NEW YEAR’S EVE. Objectives of the | MELODIES ON APPROVAL 


; F : f e s . 1042 ne to your song poem. Publication of complete piano parts. 
R local chambe r ie commerce for 1943, as CRUmer Write for free information about company who is looking 
1- ated by the president of the group. A review of for new songs. Songwriters now have better chance of 
4 . & a M4 5 success than ever before and many songs from new 
the body’s accomplishments during the past writers have been accepted. Correct work guaranteed, 
e twelve months. Market: A local newspaper. Successors to National Songland 


GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
a eee Dept. 42, WD-11 Thomaston, Maine 





R er 





: | [y @REAT EDITOR SAYS “TION WRITE 
y FICTION WRITERS 
a | GAN H We have a limited number of actual authors who are 
e ELP Y WR available to you for individual instruction, advice and 
collaboration 
Write for Free Descriptive Folder 


Robert H. (Bob) Davis, famous editor Munsey maga- 
zines, discoverer of many noted writers, now widely read THE WRITER'S GUILD 
lumnist on New York Sun, wrote, “Dear Scammon: 509 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Glad you have become a Literary Consultant You are 
one of the few writers I have known who has any capa- = ose et 


¢ 

F 

€ bility for intelligent revision I have known you to a 

r —WANTED— 
Pp 


lick a poor story into a good one because you were ex- 


pansive enough to seize an editor’s intent. This knowl- 
FOR MUSICAL SETTING 


edge you can impart to others.’ 
Before sending poems, ask for a copy of our free booklet 
















1 My original exclusive methods have resulted in many 
sales to best markets, with The Saturday Evening ost 
at the top with seven sales. Special work with profes- 












F sionals; sympathetic coaching of beginners. efor nding poem 5 for, 2 ony of owt tree pestis 
2 CLE y F ‘Getting ea n Songwritin c t E 
home Reece tells whole story. A post card we will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation, 
: A mdbveaes SONG SERVICE 
14 Fast 47th Street 
SCAMMON LOCKWOOD New York city Dept. 4 331 West 46th St. New York, N. Y. 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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WRITER’ 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicgst is much greater than 
oe of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 


pus licity men, theatrical producers, advertisi ". agencies, 
and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada and 
writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 


tes for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. Adver- 
tisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, 
correspondence school or typist copy accepted by the col- 
umn. Payment in coin, stamps or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover the December issue on or before November 14. 

We ask anyone who has a complaint on an advertiser in 
our ‘‘personal’’ department to get in touch, please, with 
Warrer’ s | Ducest promptly. 


——=== ——— = SSE 





BACK DATED MAGAZINES. Sain. Sesiinaiite. 
Used, new technical books. Catalog 10c (refund- 
ed). Ciceron’s Center, 863 First Ave., New York, 
New York, 


HOW TO PREPARE MANUSCRIPTS, 32 pages, 15c. 
Bison, Buffalo-A-1, Minnesota. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. 
50 best markets sent for 25c. 
mar, Minn. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB — Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women, Established 
1922. Members everywhere. Sealed particulars 
free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


RESEARCH: CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. Govern- 
ment Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, simple questions, 
complex investigations; all expertly handled. Low- 
est rates. Ghostwriting. John Crehore, Box 2329, 
Washington, D. C. 


100 ANCIENT INDIAN ARROWHEADS, §3.00. List 
of thousands of relics free. Caddo Trading Post, 
Glenwood, Ark. 


GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “THE CARTOONING WORLD,” 25c copy. 
Bill Porcelli, 1239 South California, Chicago. 


LETTERS MAILED, 20c each. Shopping from Mexico, 
Arizona. Christmas specials. Stamp. Sarah Poage, 
106 E, 17th St., Tucson, Arizona. 


WRITERS—tThirty thousand word illustrated booklet 
gives you the lowdown on hillbillies. One dollar 
ostpaid. Hills, Hollers and Hickory Flats, 31642 
North Denver Street, Dallas, Texas, 





Full instructions and 
Charles Olive, Will- 





LANUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, Mail Orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 E. 41st, N. Y. C. 


TOUCHRITE is a mechanical contrivance that teaches 
touch typing in few hours. $2.98. Excellent Christ- 
mas gift. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


COOK’S PLOTTO AND INSTRUCTION BOOKLET, 
perfect condition. Sell for $8.00. L. Richardson, 
1811 Monument, Richmond, Virginia. 


SWAP—Digests—1930 to 1943 (156 copies). Want 
folding camera, cash? Riple, 517 H, Bedford, Ind. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn plenty of $3-$10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc., spare time. Details for 








stamp. O'Neill, 2010 Atkinson, Detroit. 
MAGICIANS’, Gamblers’, Mindreading Secrets, 25c. 
Catalog, Books, Cards; Novelties, Samples 10c. 
Easterncity Sales, 330-Sh Wells, Chicago. 
NEED PRINTING? Ask for quotations. Reasonable 
prices, distinctive work. Herald-Printers, Albany, 


Wisconsin. 





“HUMOR CARTOON BOOK,” modern array of gag- 
cartoons. 26c copy. Bill Porcelli, 1239 South 
California, Chicage. 





HOW TO WIN PRIZE CONTESTS—32 pages, 10c. 


Bison Research, Buffalo A-1, Minnesota. 


r’s DIGEST 


THEY PASS YOU BY—too many others beyond, more 
attractive, more impressive: Jealousy, the blues, 
Failure, or a success to everyone but yourself. Some- 
thing missing . .. incomplete life. Yes! There is 
a solution! My life devoted to showing you how— 
so you can help yourself. You'll have to be tough, 
A dollar—few meals—only request. Oliver Oldham, 
1141 N. Emporia, Wichita, Kansas. 


COOK’S PLOTTO and key (Unused); PHILLIPs’ 
Universal Plot Guide, BOTH for $8. Price, 512 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MALE WRITER, 27, 
other male writers. 


SHORT STORY PLOTS, 35c each, 3 for $1.00. M. 
Willner, 328 Marlborough Rd., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WRITE FREELY to author and former instructor. 
Enclose one dollar for prompt advice on your per- 
sonal preblems. Herschel Hughes, Fayetteville, Ark, 


CAN YOU WRITE POETRY? For details of unique 
gift suggestion, write Ken Rasmussen, 6411 Holly- 
wood Boulevard, Hollywood, California. 


HOMELY MAN. Novelist, Explorer, Traveler, etc., 
Author’s Secretary to Book of Month wishes corre- 
spond single, homely woman who'll exchange ideas, 
but who won’t exchange photos. Box N-7. 








desires correspondence with 


Box N-4. 


WRITE-O-WAY—Direct route to CHECK- 


LEARN 
VILLE. “I’ve made $100,000 with WORDS.” Send 
3 DIMES for “HOW?” Fisher Features, South 


Gate, Calif. 


GENTLEMAN, 36, 
spondence with young ladies. 
84 St., New York City. 


college graduate, wishes corre- 
L. Brown, 207 East 


SUCCESS WITH POETRY ($2.50). Shows many 
poetry pay methods. Send only $1.25, balance when 
satisfied with earnings. Other Supreme Texts for 


Poets. Anton W. Romatka, 25 W. 3rd St., New York. 
INCREASE YOUR INCOME—Writing stories, articles, 


news, publicity, research, clipping, selling names, 
mailing postals, letters, etc. Quarter brings 
complete plans and many new opportunities. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Address Hinkle Press, WN-907 
Murphy, Joplin, Missouri. 


LOCOED WESTERNER 
ence from congenial people. 


S. S., Socorro, N. Mex, 


HUMANIZED PLOTS make stories that sell. Send 
definite story-idea and $3 for intimate, detailed 
plot-letter. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford, Conn. 


invites zestful correspond- 


Melvin Klofanda, Box 


PENPALS? Magazine, Photos; 100 Addresses 25c; 
Year $1.00. Statelists 50c. Western Agency, 


815-Sf Hillstreet, Los Angeles. 


FORMULAS FOR TOOTH PASTE, mouth wash, foot 
—<- and hand cream. Dime each, 3 for 25c. 
ox N-6. 


WILLIAM WALLACE COOK’S PLOTTO (AND 
KEY): mergency liquidating writers group. 
Some new PLOTTOS and Keys available at $8 
each. Address Secretary: H. Hunter, P. O. Box 
551, Grand Central Annex, New York, N. Y. 


CARTOONISTS—GAGWRITERS! Most everyone in- 
terested or active in cartooning subscribes to The 
Cartoonists’ Journal, edited by Thurston Gentry, 
406 West 20th, New York. Send 25 cents coin 
today for sample copy; or stamped envelope for 
further details. 





MAN: Would you correspond with attractive, ambi- 
tious, sincere girl. Box N-5. 





FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH writing Fillers, Facts, 
Figures, Methods, Markets, 25c. Gloria Press, 
19264-D Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join THE 
FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 
670, Seattle, Washington. Enclose postage. 
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GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis, Ind. 


300 TESTED MONEYMAKERS—68 pages, 40,000 
words book, 25c. Business secrets, formulas, whole- 
sale sources, etc., galore. Press, 4822-D Bamford, 
Los Angeles. 


BLADE SHARPENER—Perfect Gift. Hones, strops, 
all safety razor blades. Makes blades last months! 
$1 Postpaid; dozen $10.50. Beaumont, 2125 Locust, 
Philadelphia. 


STUDY FOR DEGREE in Psychology, Metaphysics, 
Theology, and for Spiritual Unfoldment. Home 
study. Chartered college. Free catalog. College of 
Universal Truth, 20-M East Jackson, Chicago. 





GAG WRITERS desiring more favorable, profitable 
agreement with cartoonist contact Jerry Keefe, 
4421 North Rockwell, Chicago. 


WRITERS’ USED BOOKS bought, sold, rented. List 
free. Books wanted. Armra Co., 1310 Hinman, 
Evanston, IIl. 


YOUR OWN BUSINESS! Begin in your own home. 
Excellent opportunities. Complete instructions, 25c. 
Adco, P. O. Box 15, Station P, Brooklyn, New York. 

SAILOR, 22, selling author, lonesome for music of 
typewriter keys. Desires contact with writers, 
baneors er professionals in vicinity of Seattle. 
Box N-1. 


CAN USE limited one-act plays, suitable for church 
and school. Include return postage and twenty- 
five cents reading fee. Russel Manuscript Shoppe, 
Boscobel, Wisconsin. 


SHORT PARAGRAPHS sell readily. 
details and markets. The Writers Service, 
1355, Lubbock, Texas. 


THIS IS NO TIME TO FLOUNDER. Join the writers 
circle. Brochure free. Renseb Press-WD, 30 
Church, New York City. 


Send 25c for 
Box 


WANTED: Wife student author in forties. Fifty-fifty 
mutual working plan. Prefer one opposed to de- 
struction of life and flesh eating. E. E. Brubaker, 
Rapid City, So, Dakota. 


CURE HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE with simple respi- 
ratory exercises! No drugs or medicine! The com- 
plete, remarkable method of Prof. Dr. Tirala, of 
University of Munich, together with case histories 
of amazing results obtained. 71 pages, illustrated. 
Send 50c. Money refunded if not satisfied. Karlen 
Book House, 4541 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOW TO-BECOME POPULAR, $1.00 particulars. 
Laura Saebo, Anchorage, Alaska. 


CARTOON IDEAS WRITTEN. 
Dickens, Chicago. 


HAVE ACQUIRED UNUSUAL EXPERIENCES. Con- 
genial, co-operative, imaginative. Will gamble with 
good ghoster. Open. Box N-3. 


CATHOLIC WRITERS—Please write to an interested 
correspondent. Box N-2. 


SENSATIONAL, Thrilling! Mexican-Cuban, art pic- 
tures, books, miscellaneous. Samples, lists, 50c. 
Jordan, 135-B Brighton St., Boston. 


JOIN THE HUMPHREY BOGART FAN CLUB. Many 
members. Enjoy club news. Details, stamp. Eloise 
Coats, 341 N. Gregory, Whittier, Calif. 


“THE PAYSIDE OF POETRY WRITING” tells Kind, 

ow and Where to sell poems. Examples and 205 

revised markets, 50c. Gloria Press, 1926% D. 
Bonsallo, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Frankel, 3623W 











28 GENUINE INDIAN ARROWHEADS, $1.00. Cat- 
alog. George Holder, Glenwood, Ark. 


“HOW TO WRITE THE SONG LYRIC”—Complete 
method and instruction only 25c. Allen Preis, 1255 
Stratford Ave., Bronx, N. Y. City. 


BUDDY. Now there are eleven. WAJ. 


SONG, SONG POEM WRITERS—Unless you already 
know best and quickest way to sell your work, 
ask Ken Rasmussen, WD-1, Box 481, Hollywood, 
California. 


EARN EXTRA MONEY EASILY. Make your spare- 


time fascinating, worthwhile, profitable. Complete 
instructions, fifty cents. Hebbyist, 6112 Tracy, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

“PRAYER” is the most powerful WEAPON on 


Earth. Try it. Pray each day: “GOD be merciful 
to me, a sinner; and save me for JESUS CHRIST’S 


sake. “LORD,” I do give Thee Thanks for the 
Blessings and Abundanee that is mine. George 
Wargo. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do, I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. 


Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Fla. 
AMAZING BARGAINS! “Trial and Error” $1.50; 


“Writing For Profit” $1.00. All latest editions. 
Arthur Lifshin, 208 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass. 


THERE IS A FORMULA for every kind of writing 
and The Magic Formula for Writing Success by 
Howard E, Hill is the first book to show what it 
is and how you can apply it. Price 50c. Manu- 
scripter, 1518 West 12th St., Los Angeles. 


LONELY? Find your ideal through typewritten let- 
ters, planned and written individually. No magazine 


or list. One year private service guaranteed under 
World’s Simplest, All-Personal System. Extensive 
Clientele. Established 1939. Sealed particulars 


FREE. Wesley Rosenow, Box 86, Shelbyville, Tenn. 





2,500 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, books, 
Large bargain list $.10. Wanted—books, courses. 
Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Penna. 


AMATEUR WRITERS, CARTOONISTS. New service, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers, offers big money-making opportunity; full 
or spare time. Write today for particulars. 
Cartoon-Ad Service, Argyle, Wisconsin, 


UNIQUE WRITERS’ CALENDAR. Hang it in your 
study. The information you need where you can 
reach it. Special, 35c. Gloria Press, 19264 Bonsallo 
Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


WRITERS! OWN YOUR OWN BOOKSHOP! I'll 
show you how on very little capital! Support 
yourself while learning to write! Send one dollar 
for my money-saving article covering ten years 
experience. Box O-3. 


RECLUSE MALE, tall, 21, unwealthy, laborer, vocal 
student, seeks female correspondent, friend, 21 
or older, comely, intellectual, exceptional, living 
way Elizabeth, N. J., including Manhattan. 
Box N-8. 


COLLEGE PROFESSOR, Ph. D., 38, born in Vienna, 
good appearance, unmarried, sincere, well-man- 
nered, tolerant, adaptable, progressive, several 
languages, widely traveled, sings (baritone), de 
sires correspondence with pretty, intelligent girl, 
24-30. Purpose: friendship or marriage. Dr. 
Francis Clark, Box O-14, 


HONESTLY MADE $500.00 IN FIFTEEN MIN- 
UTES ...without advertising, selling, soliciting, 
gambling or investing. You can do the same... 
or better. Proof and detaills for dime. Dallas A. 
_Gray, Gloucester City, N. J 


50 ARTICLE MARKETS 
JUVENILE AND TEEN-AGE 


Their types, , lengths, rates, number per issue, 
taboos, photo requirements, demands for source ma- 
terial together with other valuable information. 


KENDALL AND HUMES 
P. O. Box 3381 Seattle, Washington 

















slants, 
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———- Two Most Important —— 
Helps for Mystery Writers 


published for 
and rarely avail- 
cial investigators A 
leather bound, offered 


Here are two Instruction Manuals 
Metropolitan Police instruction, 
able to other than off 
limited quantity, imitation 
while they last. 


FINGER PRINT EXPERT 


217 Pages plus 26 plates and charts 
police ins!ruction in Finger Print Identification, 
Cla sification, Rules of evidence pertaining to 
finger print identification, Identification statutes 
of all states, and rulings in more than 100 court 
cases. Special Price—$!.49 per copy. 


HOMOCIDE INVESTIGATION 


123 Pages covering detailed instruction in how to 
find evidence, the meaning of evidence, admis:i- 
bility of evidence, how to question witnesses and 


Complete 


suspects, Arrests, etc., baved upon rulings in 232 
Homocide Cases. Special, while they last, 98¢ 
per copy. 

Sent on Five Day Approval. Write 


KARLEN BOOK HOUSE 


4541 Larchwood Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Send Us Your... 


SONG POEMS! 


You may have a 
us your original 


and FREE 


Don’t hide your talent under a barrel! 
reno hit and not know it. Send 

mce for immediate consideration 
RAY MING DICTION 


RICHARD BROS., 25 Woods Bidg., Chicago, Il. 





COMPOSED 





TO POEMS 


Love, 


Send opti “ an Seer bon “tga otic, 


Sacred 


PHONOGRAPH "ELECTRICAL "TRANSCRIPTIONS $7 


om your word and music manuscript. 


8 ubject- 


KEENAN? S MUSIC SERVICE 
The Old Experienced Organization 
P. 0. Box 2140 (Dept. WD) Bridgeport, Conn. 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING SPECIALISTS 









Quality 
cluding n 
words Re 






livery on sh One weak 
Mimeographing at reasonable rates 


MARY s. FURNESS 


. El Paso, Texas 
” Les Angeles, Calif. 


PAST#EDITOR. 


Writers find Practical Fiction Writ- 
ing the Sure Way to success. Com- 





Hotel Hilton 
Commodore Hotel . 


























plete training . constructive criti- 
cisms . . . professional guidance .. . 
sales service . . . No flattery, no 
waster ne or effort The most 
interesting, practical plan for _fic- 
tion writers. Investigate now. Send 


for free booklet and criticism coupon. 
PTrITT ILI 
THE SIMPLIFIED ee wa 
1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo 
Send me your free book ‘‘The Way Past the 
Editor,’’ pace ie free cr iticiens coupon, 


NQIM@ 2c cccccccrcesvecsescesssssees 











Writer’s Digest is your best 


4 WRITER’S 


introduction when writing 


DIGEST 





Radio Writing 


By ALBERT A. OSTROW 











REE lance markets are opening a 


little Your best 
bet, as always, is to hook up with an 


more slowly this year. 


outfit close to home and serve an appren- 
striking out for the bigger 


things. You'll learn being on the spot watch- 


ticeship before 


ing a program being aired. 
At the the 
continuation of the September list of radio 


end of column you'll find a 


stations. As I said then all of these stations 
may not be in the market for material at 
the time you write or submit to them but 


there’s a good chance 


for 


they’ll file your name 


future assigments if show them 
solid stuff. 
Now for 


program on 


E. W. T.) 


you 


markets. There’s a 
Saturdays at 12:30 
called “Stars Over 
Hollyu Hollywood it 
generally the lead 
Play usually runs 2 acts with a break 
between the acts for a commercial. Mate- 
rial broadcast so far has been on the “escape” 
side. Not fluff, but not overly war-conscious. 
A milk company has been sponsoring it. 
Length is half-hour with for 
blurbs. Listen to a couple before submit- 
ting. I understand in the past they’ve used 
repeats, that is, plays done before. 


some new 
the 
afternoon, 


air 
100d.” Produced in 


uses big name stars in 


r¢ les. 


allowances 


In any event before sending them a 
script it might be wise to query. Unless 
you’re convinced you’ve got a sure-shot. 


Address—Mr. Paul Pierce, Executive Offi- 
ces, Columbia Broadcasting System, Colum- 
Hollywood, Calif. Mark on the 
“submitted for a 


bia Square, 
outside of the envelope 
Dari-Rich program” 
Look on Wednesday nights for a pro- 
gram listed as “Manhattan at Midnight”, 
broadcast at 8:30 The Blue Network 
for half-hour. They also use a two act play 
with allowances for commercials. Action 
begins somewhere in Manhattan at mid- 
night—or later at night. The lead-in an- 
nouncement makes it plain that something 
is always happening in Manhattan after 
midnight. You can take the action afield 
later but you’ve got to start the play in 


over 


advertisers. 
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Manhattan. This program sponsored by a 
cleaning fluid outfit pays pretty well—vary- Ss H O Pp 
ing with experience of writer, whether he ee ; 
J ing : P ’ Thinking you can’t win Contest Prizes. You Can! 
or she’s sold to them before, etc. Anyone who can write letters can learn the princi- 
i , " ° ~~ OQ ples of Contest Writing that have helped our students 
The agency 1s Young & Rubicam at 285 to win these prizes in the last two or three months! 
? Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. Queries should oe han vate yee > Ie 6a 
ya aoe — Ns) rizes an undreds © 5 1» $2 
ie be addressed to H. Phillip Minis, and re- lesser prizes! ‘ = 
eS . ° a 
member — this agency along with most This included the P & G Contest, the Old Dutch 
l an h ‘ill saul ‘ is . r= Contest, the Oxydol-Camay Contest, Vegetole, Staley, 
ae others will not read material without a re- Hudson, Old Spice, Colonial, Clover Farms, Shurfine 
1- lease form. and Dr. I. Q. among many others. 
rover ‘ More—they attribute their winni directly to All- 
ch You may have noticed a program known Aansions Gaukener tet tan — 
; “The Treasury Star Parade” listed in A $500 Winner says: “Your lesson on Titles helped 
} your newspaper. Chances are you’ve heard ee ren eee 
om | : A fiftee . te te ail A Winner of two P & G Prizes says: “‘I feel that 
dio it. teen minute transcription (recor - a sample copy of Prize Ideas helped me to win in 
sites ing) of dramas calculated to send you out et 
S o,° 
at for a new stock of war bonds. The writing al Get Your Sample Free! 
a SRE 5s *riceless help for your contesting is yours abso- 
but here has been better than average and the lutely FREE! Latest issue is yours for the asking— 
producers have been in the happy position plus news and details of many thrilling new Contests. 
me bei bl “ok bj b ; a Write NOW for your free issue filled with Winning 
ai oI being able to pic the o1ggest names and Ideas, Contest News, and Winning Entries! A penny 
best acting talent. Sponsor is the U. S. postal will do. 
Treasury Department and the product ALL-AMERICAN 
a : a ‘ ‘ a 
9 they’re plugging is tops in value right now AN CONTESTAR SCHOOL 
30 some * . 5 Note: Nine of the Ten National Champions selected 
‘er and for some time to come—war bonds. by the National Contesters Association, for 1942, 
é ive students or subse 5 th All-/ eric - 
t Many of these snappy dramas are pro- ae yl ubscribers in the l-American Con 
ad duced by Shirley Burke, The Treasury De- Dept. D-11 Willow Grove, Pa 
k partment Radio Division—R.K.O. Building, L ___ Habs 
iG 1270 Sixth Avenue. Length is twelve min- LET AN EDITOR HELP YOU!) 
se : : ° <fF MY THIRD text-book {ON PLOTTING] is nearing completion. 
” utes of playing time. Preferred subjects at MY CLASSES AND CLUB IN CHICAGO prove my ability, 
" present are those with Russian, Chinese, phy LE, ~~ 4-1 YR 
t Maltese, Icelandic backgrounds. What’s ? MILDRED |. REID 
. ; ji a ’ uthor, editor, and Lit Technici 
” going on behind the lines, etc. Highly dra- My Books: ISLA Ridge, Eons, 38 
, : 5 ae WRITERS: HERE’S H hni .00 
t- matic material pointing up the need for WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! [Formulas] ¥ 25 
q buying more and more war bonds. The EVERY “CONCEIVABLE "HELP FOR EVERY WRITER 
laylet itself needn’t contain any appeals 
y ) 
“ for war bonds purchase. That’s taken care SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 
5 of by regular plugs. ant ey, song poems for our expert FREE 
: Tot? : . is You may have a song hit. America 
4 W riting here has to be highly profes- needs songs of all types now—and songs pay big 
i sional and I suggest that you write to Miss ama Don’t delay—send us your song poems 
, Burke outlining your ideas and giving your UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 
, background before sending anything along. : Ta eal 
. Though the pay is comparatively small it’s YOU CAN MAKE MONEY | 
a hell of a good cause—I needn’t tell you. 
S ‘i / W nee oe oat eqochet articles = newspapers, trade 
> ¢ =) ourna!s a s € 
Here are those stations referred to at the | Eor"com ts acts ant ioe woke ke Wessuaions 
| beginning: (Write to the Program Director) aa eee ae 
a , © 
| KOY, Phoenix, Ariz. THE INSTITUTE OF WRITING 
re) rings rk. icago Avenue cago, Ill. 
KTHS, Hot Springs, Ark 5711 Chi A Chicago, Ill 
WMBD, Peoria, III. 
WHAS, Louse, Ky. SONGWRITERS 
WHO, Des Moines, Iowa. 
é b : i If a. yoatly eee Cn son, cing. . oo 
W LAC, Nashville, Tenn. of The Nation." eet b nmr our sp 2 = 
° which many new song wi Apcin are prais so ghiy. 
KRLD, Corsicana, Texas. wo Se 70s, © ene bee 
KMOxX, St. Louis, Mo. ALLIED MUSIC CORPORATION _— 
é Dept. 53, 204 East Four treet incinna jo 
WSB, Atlanta, Ga : . : 
> b] wf 
Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


Nature Magazine, 1214 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Richard W. Westwood, 
Managing Editor. Issued ten times a year; 35c 
a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use accurate, illus- 
trated and well written nature articles; 2500 
words. Longer articles are usually done on assign- 
ment. Some short fillers, 200 to 500 words, with 
illustrations. Not much market for freelance since 
material requires some background of knowledge 
and experience in scientific field. Study magazine 
and query editor before submitting. Use groups 
of related pictures telling a nature story. Also 
nature poetry, not more than 24 lines. Reports 
usually within a week. Payment is Ic to 2c a 
word; $2.00 to $5.00 for pictures.” 





North American Trapper, Charleston, West 
Virginia. Charley Roy West, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.25 a year. “We are 
always interested in good practical, information- 
packed stories and articles concerning hunting, 
fishing, trapping, fur farming, and conservation. 
Should not be more than 1200 words; 500 words 
or less is preferred. Photographs are not neces- 
sary; bought occasionally. Also uses outdoor verse 
now and then, particularly when it concerns 
magazine’s requirements, and an occasional car- 
toon. Reports within two weeks, Payment is 
according to merit of script — %c a word and 
up, on acceptance.” 





Outdoor Guide, 300 Landers Building, Spring- 
field, Missouri. E. A. Clawson, Editor. Issued 
monthly except June and December; 15c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. “We use outdoor articles on hunt- 
ing, fishing, boating, archery, skiing, camping, 
trailer trips, etc. We buy photographs and some 
poetry. Reports in 30 to 90 days. Payment de- 
pends on merit of each article; on publication.” 





Outdoor Life, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15¢ a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use feature articles 
dealing with the dramatic, humorous and adven- 
turous phases of hunting, fishing, etc.; 3000 
words or less. Must be accurate and informative 
and profusely illustrated with unposed action 





photos of finest quality. Well-illustrated news 
articles up to 3000 words of topical interest to 
sportsmen. Personality sketches of 1000 words 
telling of picturesque characters of the outdoors. 
‘How-to-make’ and ‘how-to-do’ articles up to 
3000 words, giving practical hints on hunting, 
fishing, camping, etc. Unusual nature stories. 
Articles describing odd adventures. Photographs. 
Scripts are read at once, and paid for immediate- 
ly at best rates in the field.” 





Outdoors, 729 Boylston Street, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Victor B. Klefbeck, Editor. “We use 
general hunting, fishing and camping stories and 
articles, 2000 words. Payment is according to ar- 
rangement with author.” 





Outdoorsman, 919 N. Michigan, Chicago IIli- 
nois. “‘We use informative hunting, fishing, camp- 
ing, camera, dogs, and allied outdoor sports ar- 
ticles, Photography illustrated material preferred. 
1500 words. Submit manuscripts to R. Miller, 
Associate Editor. Payment is usually Yee to 2c 
a word,” 





Pacific Sportsman, 401 Market Street, San 
Francisco, California, has succumbed as a war 
casualty and has been forced to suspend publica- 
tion for the duration. 





Popular Football, 10 East 40th Street, New 
York City. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15¢ a copy. “We use a 30,000 
word lead football novel; several short football 
stories not over 6000 words long. Stories are 
about football, amateur or professional, or with 
strong football background. No photographs or 
poetry. Report in two weeks. Payment is Yac a 
word and up, on acceptance.” 





Popular Sports, 10 East 40th Street, New York 
City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
10c a copy; 60c a year. “We use a lead novel 
of about 30,000 words by arrangement only. 
Query editor on these, submitting outline of your 
writing experience at the same time. Short stories 
of the same variety as used in Thrilling Sports, 
with which magazine this one alternates, thus 
providing a monthly market. We use short, up- 
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to-the-minute articles by arrangement. Reports 
within two weeks. Special rates on acceptance.” 





Professional Tennis, 321 Broadway, New York 
City, Ed. Stillman, Editor. “We want news con- 
cerning activities in the professional tennis world, 
in connection with tournaments, personalities and 
promotional endeavors. Payment is Yec a word, 
on publication.” 

The Rider and Driver, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Issued monthly; 35c a copy. 
Samuel Walter Taylor, Editor. “We use articles 
on horses, racing, etc. Payment made on pub- 
lication.” 





Saddle and Bridle, Suite 208, Hotel Chase, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Arthur Van Ronzelen, Editor. 
“We use stories pertaining to horse shows and 
news items. Seldom pays for material.” 





Skating, 1 Telford Street, Brighton Square, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. Mrs. Theresa Weld Blanchard, 
Editor; W. Hird, Managing Editor. Issued six 
times a year, October to May; 50c a copy; $2.00 
a year. “We use authoritative articles or inter- 
views on figure skating in general; authoritative 
instructive articles on ‘how to figure skate.’ We 
use photographs with emphasis on action and 
correct skating position. Light, satirical poetry. 
No payment made for material used.” 





The Ski Bulletin, 27 Beach Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Park Carpenter, Editor. Issued 


BOOK 


SUCCESS OF THE MONTH: Some 
time ago Marjorie Holmes, of Pa., 
sent me her novel. The book 
needed plenty of revision, and | 
told her exactly how to rework. 
She followed my suggestions — 
faithfully and indu:triously. | have 
just sold this first novel to the 
J. B. Lippincott Co., olde:t (150 
ears) and one of the largest book 
irms in America; publishers of 
KITTY FOYLE and other famous 
best sellers. They are going to 
put a big campaign behind this 
first novel—WORLD BY THE TAIL. 

"I guess you know how happy | am," writes the author 
... "Thanks so very much for your patience and fortitude 
In seeing me through on this." 

Through the years | have placed more first novels, and 
first non-fiction books that | can keep track of. And usu- 
ally the authors became regulars, several of them now hav- 
Ing more than two books to their credit. Two of them 
have five books each. 

This is the best book season in years—you have prob- 
ably heard about my record placement of three books in 
one day last month. | am receiving so many calls that | 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the lists of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER. LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 





hits 














Marjorie Holmes 


others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline form) at no obligation to vou 








There must be—and there is—in your own 
background, in your own experiences, plenty 
of material for fiction—even though those 
experiences may be so routine that you 
never give them a second thought. 

Many of my clients, now selling steadily 
in the story and article fields, never realized 
they could make money on the basis of their 
every-day affairs. In the last month | placed 
7 in a row for Joel Webber, who started 
with me not so long ago—all these sales for 
the market | insisted he write for. To climax 
it all, he has now, on my recommendation, 
been given a staff writing post. 


And within the past month two other cur- 
rently selling clients have become editors! 
One, | started off with two $400 novelette 
sales, and his working with me was his quali- 
fication for the job. | got the third into 
the big time at 10c a word and he has been 
doing all right since. 


As I have done for so many others, it's likely I'll see 
the true possibilities in the very things you overlook 
in your own life. It took me years to develop my 
present system for finding your true markets—the only 
ones you can write for successfully. Writes Harold B. 
Smith of Pa., whose first sale | have just made ($70 to 
Daisy Bacon): "'You are marvelous and absolutely indis- 
pensable. Your middle name must be Svengali." 

Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about your- 
self when you send me your manuscripts—as my selling 
authors did. Once | know what you can do best, we go to 
town. And of course you know that my clients sell to 
COLLIER'S, AMERICAN, LIBERTY and other slicks, and 
practically all the pulp, confession and syndicate markets. 

After | make a couple of sales for you, | drop all fees. 
My sales commission is 10%. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and experienced mar- 
keting of your manuscripts are: $1 for the first 4,000 words 
of each manuscript; 50c per thousand words thereafter. All 
books over 50,000 words, $24. Poems, 50c each. No other fees. 

No "collaborations." Resubmissions free . . always. 
The thorough help | give you In outlining and revising 
might be called collaboration, but comes to you at my 
regular fees. 

| report in two weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every one of your writing 
difficulties familiar to me. Send me your best manuscripts 
now and be sure to tell me about yourself, 


A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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weekly; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We use good 
skiing fiction, 20( Up to 6000 
word articles detailed, accurate, restrained — 


on skiing. Good skiing action photos, preferably 


) to 6000 words. 


pure amateurs, wanted. We use poetry on ski sub- 


jects, mostly humorous. No made for 
J 


material.” 


payment 


Ski Illustrated, 110 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Frank A. Wrensch, Managing Editor. 
Issued 4 times during winter; 25c a copy; $1.00 
a year. “This is a pictorial magazine devoted to 
the sport of skiing. We use instruction articles, 
competition, travel, etc. Some short fiction. Per- 
more than 2000 
Rate of payment 


sonalities. Articles should not be 
words. Reports in two weeks 
varies, on acceptance.” 

Ski News, 1023 Brandywine Avenue, Schenec- 
tady, New York. W. T. Eldred, Editor. Issued 
weekly, December 1 to March 15; 10c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. ““We use stories, 800 to 
Also articles on any 
We 

Reports in ten days 
$2 to $5 for photos.” 


1000 words 
with accurate skiing theme 
aspect of skiing, up to 2000 words. buy 
photographs and poetry. 


Payment is Y2c a word; 


10th and Olive Streets, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Edgar G. Brands, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 15c a copy; $6.00 “We use fea- 
tures on present and organized 
baseball, up to 2000 words. Reports within month 
of receipt. Payment is up to $20 per article, de- 


Sporting News 





a year 


past figures in 


pending on value, at publication.” 
E I 


Sports Afield, 710 Phoenix Building, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. “We use stories about hunting, 
wildlife. Photos of same 


fishing, camping, and 


type; must be good.” 

Sports Fiction, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
15c a copy. “We use action sport stories. Some 
women interest, not too much. Unusual situations 
are always welcome. Lengths from 2000 to 9000 
words. Payment is ¥2c a word, on publication.” 


Sports Winners, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly ; 
10c a copy. “Same requirements and payment as 
Sports Fiction.” 


Super Sports, 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City. Cliff Campbell, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
15c a copy. “Same requirements and payment as 
Sports Fiction.” 


Thrilling Football Stories, 10 East 40th Street, 
New York City. Leo Margulies, Editor. Issued 
annually; 15c a copy. ““We use a variety of short 
stories and novelettes and a complete novel deal- 
ing with the gridiron. Good story structure is de- 
manded; freshness and novelty are important. 
Human interest and emotion are desirable. Wo- 
man interest is not essential, although is desir- 


able in novelettes. Short stories up to 6000 
words; novelettes, 7500 to 10,000 words; com- 
plete novel, by arrangment only, up to 30,000 
words. Reports within two weeks. Special rates 
on acceptance.” 

12 Sports Aces, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York City. Maurice J. Phillips, Editor. “We use 
seasonal sport stories. Emphasis on major sports 
in novelettes; on minor sports in shorts. Woman 
interest acceptable in novelettes. Lengths, 3000 
to 5000 words; novelettes, 10,000 words. Pay- 
ment is ¥2c a word and up.” 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Herbert L. Stone, Editor. Issued monthly; 
50c a copy; $4.00 a year. “We use very little 
fiction. We do use factual yachting material with 
photographs; cruise stories dealing chiefly with 
the handling of the boat, weather and sea con- 
ditions encountered. No travelogues. Technical 
articles on design, fittings, equipment. We buy 
an occasional picture of unusual yachting fea- 
tures. Payment is 1¥%c to 2c a word, on publi- 
cation.” 





Syndicates and Agencies 
Broadcasting Program Service, 45 West 45th 
Street, New York City. “This is an agency for 
placing radio-plays and other material for pro- 
grams with broadcasting stations all over the 
world. It has its own transcription service and 
is always interested in receiving ideas, scripts 
and radio plays. This agency buys either on a 

fixed price basis or against commission.” 





Radio Press Service, 45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. ‘We are interested in receiving 
material for the distribution to newspapers and 
magazines. The material should cover stories, 
if possible accompanied by photos or drawings. 
This agency does not work in the USA only, 
but especially abroad. The corresponding trans- 
lations into the various other languages are made 
for our own account. We buy either on a fixed 
price basis or against commission.” 


Trade Journals 


American Wine Merchant, 85 Second Street, 
San Francisco, California. E. B. Weinand, Edi- 
tor. Issued quarterly. ‘We use articles relating 
to wine. Payment is lc to 2c a word, after 
publication.” 





The Boating Industry, 505 Pleasant Street, St. 
Joseph, Michigan. James W. Peaslee, Editor. Is- 
sued six times a year. “We use story articles on 
boat builders, yards and dealers. Human inter- 
est success stories. (No boat owner material 
wanted.) We use photos of boat yards, boat 
builders, dealers; pays $2.00 to $3.00 each. Pay- 
ment is 4c to 1% a word, on publication.” 





The Home Desirable, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, 
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conscientious survey of over a score of publisher’s book 


WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
All books selected make interesting reading and 
All are sold on a money-back guarantee. 





Get It Right 
John B. Opdycke 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
Indexed 
The Correct Word and How to 
se 
j. Ture k Baker 
Roget’s Thesaurus 
Peter Mark Roget 
Webster’s Dictionary 
Write It Right 
Ambrose Bierce 
Commonsense Grammar 
Janet Rankin Aiken 
English Grammar Simplified 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English 
J. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder 
Soule’s Synonyms 
Don’t Say It 
john B. Opdycke 


PLAYWRITING 


How to Write a Play 
sajos Egri 
Write That Play 
Kenneth T. Rowe 


Theory and Technique of 
Playwriting 
John H. Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play 
Clayton Hamilton 
Radio Dictionary 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writing 
eter Dixon 
Gateway to Radio 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches and How to 
Write a 
Pe Dixon 
Do’s an ‘Don’ ts of Radio 


Writing 
Ralph Rogers 
New Technique of Screen 
Writing 


Lamar Lan 
How to Write ad Sell Film 
Stories 
Frances Marion 
Radio Writing 
Max Wylie 


POETRY OR VERSE 


Poems Editors Buy 
Sdith Cherrington 
First Principles of Verse 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters 
Horatio Winslou 
Walker’s Fiyuing Dictionary 


j. Walker 


How to nace Your Own Poems 


Anne Hamilton 

About Poetry 

Donald G. French 

Complete Rhyming Dictionary 
Clement Wooe 

Verse Writing Simplified 


Rohert Kin B 


Points 


gery Due ll 
The yo wwe Lexicon 
Andre: it OTT 
The Seven Principles of Poetry 
Anne Hamilton 
Poet’s Handbook 
Clement Wood 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Analysis of the Short Short Story 1.00 
25.00 


Plotto 
Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots 4 Personalities 


$3.50 | 


2. 50 | 
1.50 
1.00 


A 
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5 
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2.00 
1.25 
2.00 
2.50 


3.50 
3.50 


nN 
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3.00 


1.00 


3.00 


3.50 
3.75 





Be 
. Downey & E. H. Slosson 


MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 


| The Weleer' . " arket 3.00 
A athieu 
Photo- Market ‘Guide 50 
», Lyon 
1942 Photo Almanac & Market 
Guide 
1942 Writer’s Year Book and 
Market Guide 50 
Where and How to Sell 
Photographs .50 
SONG WRITING 
Facts About Popular Song 
Writing 1.50 
Sigmund Spas th 
The Art of Song Writing 1.00 
Al Dubin 
So You Want to Write a Song.. 1.00 


Robert Bruce 
CAMERA PROFITS 
Fifty Dollars a Week with Car 





and Camera 50 
Paul G Holt @ H.R. Snyder 
SHORT STORY WRITING 
Plotting—How te Have a Brain 
Child 3.00 
Jack Woodf rd 
Short Story Techni ique 1,25 
Javid Rajffelock 
Narrative Technique 2.50 
Thomas H. Uzzell 
Trial : Error 3.00 
ack WW 
Stories You Can Sell 3.00 
vaurence D’ Orsay 
Writing for Profit 3.00 
“ 
Technic que of Fiction Writing 1.75 
1 5 ust 
The Writing a Fiction 3.00 
rthur S. Hoffm 
Fundame ntals of Fiction Writing 2.00 
Ar in 
Juvenile | ‘Story Writing 2.00 
My Juvenile Success Secrets 2.00 
| 
The Story’ s the Thing 3.00 
Agnes Pa 
Writing As a C areer. 2.00 
Th H,.U 
Magazine Writing tee Editing. . 3.25 
Charnley Converse 
Writing the p Sel Story 2.00 
Uay Emery Ha 
Writing Magazine Fiction 2.50 
Valter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 
Anne Ha 
Dynamics of eames 3.00 
se0rT ge Armin Shaftel 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Royalty Cad 2.00 
Louis De Jean 
Thirty- Six Dramatic Situations. 2.00 


Georges Polti 





Writing the Magazine Article 1.50 
Charles Carson 
Making Manuscripts Salable... 2.00 


Walter Des Marais 
Protection of Literary Property 3.75 
Philip Wittenberg 


Modern Criminal Investigation .300 
Ir. Harry Suderman 
Magazine Article Writing. . . 3.25 
Srennecke 
Contest Gold 1.00 
Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Underworld and Prison Slang. . 1.00 
Sea and Navy Writers’ Guide.. .25 
Doctor, Nurse and Hospital 
Vocabulary Writer’s Guide 25 
Air Story Writer’s Guide 25 
Cowboy Lingo 2.50 
Ramon R. Adams 
Hash House Lingo 1.00 
This Trade of Writing 1.75 
Edward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing ‘ 3.00 
zaurence D’Orsay 
Psychology for the Writer 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 
Chats on Feature Writing 2.75 
Harrington 
The Said Book 1,50 
All Synonyms for “‘Said’”’ 
How to Prepare Mss and 
Contest Entries 35 
The Gag Builder 1,00 
Don Ulsh 
Learning to Write 1.00 
Dorothy Hubbard 
The Art of Cartooning 1,00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning 1.00 


Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money 1.00 


Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 2.75 
Martin Sheridan 
Selling What You Write 2.00 
Donald MacCampbell 
Prize Contests—How to Win 
Them : ; 2.50 
Helen King 
Business Paper oe 2.50 
Pauline & fried Redmond 
Writing and Selling Special 
Feature Articles 3.65 
Helen M. Patterson 
The Mind in the Making 1.00 
james Harvey Robinson 
The Art of Useful Writing 2.00 
Walter B. Pitkin 
saan re # How. 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writers—Help Yourself 1.25 
Mildred I. Reid 
Putting “It” in the Column 3.00 
Ben Arid 
Profitable Publicity 2.50 
Henry F. Woods, Fr. 
Publicity 3.00 


Henry M. Baus 
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WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the 


12th St., 


For which I enclose 
Name 
Address 


City 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


following books prepaid. 


State 
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WHO SELLS 


the stories and articles that appear in the first 
issues of new magazines? 
Unless the editor happens to know you from a 


previous association, how can he let you know what 


he needs? 

By the time his first issue goes on sale he may 
have accepted enough material to fill his first three 
issues. 


Where did he get that material? 


He bought most of it from manuscript salesmen! 


Before this month is over, two such _ maga- 
zines will have put in first appearances—both car- 
rying material sold them by DANIEL RYERSON. 


already sold four artic’es and two 
to the other, seven short stories and a 


To one I have 
short stories; 


novelette. A new book publisher is considering sev- 
eral book-lengths from this office. 

By the time you hear about the above markets, 
they will not be nearly as actively in need of ma- 
terial as they are right now. 

Why not let a New York representative get you 


in on the ground floor? 


Ask for my magazine map which shows my po- 
sition in the midst of more than 400 editorial check- 
books. On the back of it you will find the details of 


how I work with writers. 


DANIEL RYERSON 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district 
Specializing in personal submission to editors 





TYPING SERVICE 


free. Mailed flat. 3%c 
job too small or too , 
punctuation and spelling 


F. V. WILSON 


126 E. Railroad St. 





Neat, accurate—carbon copy 
per thousand words. No 
Minor corrections in 





Kenton, Ohio 











~ WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES © 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my clients has sold 70 stories and 
articles—another one received $30 for his first published story. 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is necessary 
to know. Write for terms, which are very moderate. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET _ __WOLLASTON, MASS. 


POETS! 








Send ant addressed stamped envelope for 1943 PRIZE 
PROGR uarterly prizes, $ Poetry Book Contest, 
etc — will receive also description of HELP YOUR- 
SELF HANDR OOKS ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES 


TO SEND POEMS 
KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poctry 


(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 
624 N. Vernon Avenue Da'las, Texas 





SELL QUICKLY . sees 


‘‘Writers’ Aid’’ pamphlets show you shortcuts to 








§ ).000 words on filler writing) ..$0.50 
“Writer's Work Scheduie ° 13 
‘“‘Writing Rackets’ .... .28 
“Writer's Quiz ° 25 
‘Beginners — rticle Markets 25 

“Ten ‘Muste’ Beginne’ 13 
“150 Ideas for "Juvenile articles’? Cocevcsecescersens -20 


727 PEARL STREET 
DENVER, COLORADO 


HALLACK McCOR 











Writer’s Digest 


Chicago, Illinois. Lester R. Varney, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly. “We use a limited number of 
articles on homemaking, interior decoration, gar- 
dening and related subjects; building and re- 
modeling. Length is 750 words. Good photo- 
graphs are essential. Reports in three weeks to 


three months. Payment is 2c a word, on publi- 





cation.” 
Publishers Weekly, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York City. F. G. Melcher, Editor. “We use 


articles that are of interest to the book trade. 
Length should be between 1500 and 2000 words. 
Payment is made after publication.” 


Purchasing, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 
City. Stuart F. MHeinritz, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
articles on industrial purchasing methods and 
policies, industrial materials, commodity markets. 
All material is factual, based on actual prac- 
tice in representative purchasing departments, 
preferably derived through interview with pur- 
chasing executive. 2000 words and up. Most 
material is prepared on specific assignment. 
Best to query editor regarding acceptability of 
idea first. We use photographs only as illus- 
trations for articles. Reports in ten days. Pay- 
ment is lc to 1%c a word, on acceptance.” 





Shipping Digest, 16 Bridge Street, New York 
City. Bruce Todrin, Editor. Issued weekly; 
15c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use articles on 
al phases of the export trade of the United 
States to interest export executives, including de- 
velopment of markets abroad, methods of han- 
dling shipments; foreign credit, collection and 
exchange problems; legal problems of foreign 
trade, etc. Length, 1500 to 2500 words. Photo- 
graphs used occasionally. Reports promptly. 
Most of materia] is staff-written or on non- 
payment basis, but occasionally buys articles at 
about Yec a word.” 

Wines & Vines, 85 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco, California. E. B. Wienand, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 
articles of technical matter or relating to gen- 
eral industry problems. Payment is le to 2c 
1 word, after publication.” 


They push you around 
Sir: 

I wish to say that I join with Henry Kuttner 
in loathing New York and New Yorkers very 


heartily. I went there the second week in Sep- 
tember, to peddle a novel and have a look 
around. After being pushed around in stores, 


restaurants, theatres and busses, I went up to see 
Leo Margulies and almost dissolved into tears on 
finding how nice he was. Florence McChesney, 
too, was nice to an obscure writer who has 
sold her only one yarn. 

Gatrte F. DuGcas, 

4447 Pillsbury St., 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Anything Goes 
Sir: 

“To obtain a literary fee from a German occu- 
pied territory? Impossible!” 

Here is my method. 

Long, long ago there was a country called 
Czechoslovakia. It was the pleasantest and most 
prosperous country in Central Europe. I spent 
some of my college years there, and made a 
number of good friends with whom I did not 
lose contact, even after many years of absence. 

During my travels I occasionally sent articles 
to Czechoslovakian magazines. Several months 
before “Munich” I sent one and requested the 
editor to send my fee, if accepted, to a friend of 
mine in Prague, with whom I sometimes had 
small transactions. 

One day I received a copy of the magazine 
with my article in it. I assumed that my money 
had been sent to Vashka, my friend. It seems, 
however, it is a common habit of editors of many 
nationalities, not to be in a particular hurry to 
pay for manuscripts. I received a letter from 
Vashka a month later, saying that no money had 
arrived from the magazine. I wrote to the editor 
again. 

Then the exciting and ominous events of the 
occupation of Czechoslovakia followed, and I 
sadly said “goodbye” to my literary fee. A few 
months later I got another letter from my 
friend, telling me that he had received my money 
from the magazine. He asked what he should do 
with it, as “NOW” it was prohibited to send 
money abroad. 

I read once that a big English firm had a large 
amount frozen in Germany, and found a clever 
way to make it liquid. They ordered a fine boat 
in a Hamburg shipbuilding yard. The ship was 
built and launched with the usual fanfare in the 
presence of the Nazi “Gauleiter.” After the boat 
was fitted out, she slid quietly to the other side 
of the NORTH SEA. 

I wrote to Vashka: “Send me a boat.” 

Several months later the postman brought a 
parcel from Czechoslovakia and made me pay 
twenty-five cents import duty. To my amazement 
it contained a single shoe. It was a new kind of 
light sandal for the summer. Soft and com- 
fortable. It fitted perfectly. That puzzled me. 
How could he know what size I wore? 

With a slipper on one foot and the sandal on 
the other, I walked around delightedly in my 
apartment. 

“Quite an innovation in foot comfort,” I said 
to myself, after I circled round the table three, 
or four times, trying, to figure out why he had 
sent only one. 

Two weeks later the postman brought another 
parcel and asked for thirty-five cents. This too, 
was from my friend and I was sure it would con- 
tain the mate to my sandal. I was wondering 
about the increase in the duty, but thought it’s 
“one of those things,’ and opened the parcel 





“PLOTTO 


The late William Wallace Cook devoted ten 
years of his life to the creation, writing and 
editing of PLOTTO. This great book is 
used by beginning and professional writers 
throughout the world either as a spring- 
board and stimulus to improve the author's 
own plots or as a means for lifting bodily 
a complete, tight, well knit plot, all ready 
to be written. PLOTTO contains an infinite 
number of plots: more than there are com- 
binations in a bridge deck, more than you 
have ever imagined could exist. Further, 
all these plots are beautifully classified 
for convenient use. 

PLOTTO is used and endorsed by the 
great, the near-great and the beginner 
throughout the literary world. It is sold on 
a 20-day 100% money-back guarantee. The 
book is a work of genius and a lasting 
tribute to the craftsman who composed it. 
Buy PLOTTO ioday, and use and study it 
for 20 days. If you are not thrilled and 
excited by this purchase we will refund 
your money instantly. 

PRICE $25.00 
BOOK DEPARTMENT 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, O. 
Established 1919, 











BOOK MSS. WANTED 


particularly books for children 
with black and white illustra- 
tions. Accepted material pub- 
lished on royalty basis only 
without expense to the author. 
Send MSS. to 3 W. Carrillo 
Street, Santa Barbara. 


WALLACE HEBBERD *: Publisher 


New York Santa Barbara 
(Incorporated 1926) 











SELL SOONER WITH FICTION FORMULAS 


Complete with MARKET LISTS. 25c each, or three for 


50c. Each folio analyzes successful stories of that kind 
and tells how you can build new ones to suit the editors. 
1—Short-Short Stories; 2—Westerns; 3—Love; 4—Adventure 


Pulp; S—Detective-Mystery; 4—Syndicate Columns, Fiction, 

Articles; S—General Articles: 6—Juvenile Fiction and Articles; 

7—True Confessions; 8—Humor; 9—Radio; 10—War Stories. 
) 





(Ask for full list of folios and writing course sent free. 
4 WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D, 211 S. Valley St., New Ulm, Minn. 
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Your UncleSam Wants 
YOU TO SAVE RAZOR BLADES 


or RAZO Makes Razor Blades 
ee / Shave Longer 
. KEEPS CUTTING EDGES SHARP 
Gives you 5 to 10 more Clean, Easy 
Shaves with one blade. Your money back 
if it doesn't. Send 10c coin and a stamp 
for six months’ supply. 

AGENTS WANTED 

RAZOIL PRODUCTS 


Box W.D., Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
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S import duty 
I t ght \ha, both of missing shoes,’ 
opened tt cel in a hurry. I nearly 
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YOU HAVE WRITTEN A STORY Pa rt th that was funny. Fuming I 
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You think it’s good ar ou’d like to re ( t t ( single shoes were standing. 
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is the story worth? H ole 
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To sell a story to an editor you must have his viewpoint . account of the 
and see your story through his eyes. This is hard to do at , : j 
any time, and even more difficult when it is your own t it was per- 
story. § sl which was classified 
The work of the Criticism Department of WRITER’S H ked for another 
DIGEST is to teach you the editor’s viewpoint on the += aia ‘ ing 
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many points we answer for you: X]} d | going abroad 
@ Do the first 200 words put the reader into the story , t was “advisable” 
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I vel I ¢ nave put a 
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pages down to a half page? I said t I i feeling of satis- 
@ Is the climax spoiled by the author who is so eager for 
the reader to get his point that he uses a blackboard VW well, Adolph, the shoes is on the other 
pointer? . 
A detailed answer to the abov dma ! Dr. A. RECSEI, 
points particularly applicable to your owr 1145 17th St., Santa Monica, Calif 
is meat and drink to the since e lance w I 
The Criticism Department of WRITI DI 
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The rates are $1 for each 1,000 word Thus : a7 ; >, 
é - “ . ; , i ? 
the fee for criticizing 5,000 words is $5. Afte: Austral At least, not the kind of 
5,000 words the fee is 60c for each additiona | : ] 1 j 
, : ; i we Americans s < and are usec 
thousand words. Free report on novel 
to hearing. The Ausies, it seems, have a 
Let us work on one of your sé t | f expressing themselve 
o mumble or slur their words . or 
@ Oo! American soldier put it. 
Furthermore, they use a ique brand of 
' rae ; 7 ae Beas lee 3 
that 1s d | Lu lan Jse it 
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fair cow—tough or tough luck 

tram—street car 

tucker—food 

scones—biscuits 

sweets—dessert 

bonzer—good 

lollies—candy 

digger—soldier 

footie—football 

gee gee—horse or horse race 

pozzie—position 

cocky—farmer 

touch for short—broke 

booking—reserving (as with tickets) 

oscar—money 

shout—buy a drink 

turn it on—buy a drink 

two up—the practice of matching coins 

pinkie—whisky 

sarvo—afternoon 

wowser—a blue nose 

plonk—whisky 

flicks—a movie 

fish and chips—fish and fried potatoes 

smoko—a smoke (tobacco) 

torch—flashlight 

cheerio—good bye 

bloke—man 

cobber—“‘pal” 

good on yah-—good for you 

crook—bad (To be “crook 
“mad at’”.) 

flat out—at top speed (Do something “flat 
out” means do it quickly.) 

coot—man 

chemist’s shop—drug store 

furphy—a false report, a rumor 

dinkum oil—the truth 

bot—borrowed 

joker—man 

skite—brag 

barrack—cheer (Thus, “Give a barrack!” 

slick—quick 

bosker—good 

sheila—girl 

goodo—good 

fair dinkum—100% okay! 

joint—house 

drizzling—crying 

twister—crook 

pinched—stolen 

deener—shilling 

knocked up—tired out 
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Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS. sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 


cere students will be accepted and 
trained, 
Ihe purpose of this Beginner’s 


Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and painstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course tn Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. They 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 
sincere students desired. 

The price of this course ts quite rea- 
sonable,* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
stonal editors who will take an tndt- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 
inquiries. 





We urge you to reply at once. 





ated cheaaaaciat aletara tata ciate intact nena 
: WRITER’S DIGEST : 
s 22 East 12th Street s 
: Cincinnati, Ohio : 
: Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- § 
: ing. This puts me under no obligation. H 
= Name 

Address 

City State 


*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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CRITICISM, GHOSTING, REVISION, 


Sales Service, Special Training. $1.00 per short story under 
6,000 words covers sales consideration; brief criticism if un- 
acceptable, or detailed treatment suggested at a separate 
charge. Reading fee for short-shorts under 2,000 words, 2 for 
$1.00, plus return postage. No folder; no free readings. Per- 
sonal calls by appointment only 


RICHARD TOOKER regex 148 


(Express, Tel “ge 741 . Culver St. 
Own work sold to nearly 1 i dastote from top ‘etiohe through 
pulps. Clients have made +a Post, Esquire, etc, 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 


342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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north as men travel 
= south, until finally it 
shines continuously 
in the north. 
For 1,500 years men 
laughed at the ‘‘gulli- 
bility’’ of the ancients, 
until, by sailing past the 
Equator, Europeans of the 
Middle Ages DISCOVERED what the Egyptians 
KNEW thousands of years before 


Suppressed Knowledge of Ancient Sages 
—lost to the world for 3,000 years, but preserved by the 
FEW who could appreciate and use it—is availal 
you, through association with the Rosicrucians. Their 
unique and successful methods of mastering life’s prob- 
lems and developing Personal Power are even more 
effective today. Try their formulas on your own per- 
sonal and practical problems. 


Successful ? — Happy? 
Have you realized the highest possibilities of which 
you are capable? Are you going through life with your 
greatest assets—social, business, intellectual—locked in 
a chest, without looking for the key? 

Send for a Free Copy of ‘The Mastery of Life.’’ It may 
open upanew world we sonal satisfaction anc “Whe al 
achievement; it might have a startling effect upon your 
own future. It is sent free to the s serious. 


Address Scribe E.1.M. 


Ge ROSICRUCIANS 


AMORC 


le to 


CALIFORNIA 
(Not a religious organization) 


SAN JOSE 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 25) 


tance. People had things tougher in “the 
good old days” than we do today. There’s 
another basis for comparison of past to 
present. Especially good in novel lengths, 
that drumming up of the good old pioneer 
spirit which made America what it is today, 
Address—330 West 42nd Street. 

Editor Erisman uses ten stories in each 
issue Of American Sky Devils in any length 
up to 10,000 words. But the shorter ones 
are better. And for Complete War Novels, 
Mr. Erisman is anxious to get in touch with 
new writers who can handle the lengths: 
20,000 to 25,000 words. He wants variety 
of author as well as of plot. Get in touch 
with him and discuss your story idea and 
preferred locale. You have to be a good 
guesser on these war stories, for you need 
to pick a locale that won’t be hopelessly out 
of date six months ahead! Play up the 
story, and keep the site not too definite. 
Red Circle Magazines, 330 West 42nd 
Street. These pay a half cent a word, on 
acceptance. 

American Astrology Magazine wants ma- 


terial only from writers who know the sub- 
ject thoroughly and can do an article of 
practical help, of astrological prediction, or 


research work on astrology. About six man- 
uscript pages is an average length, while 
4,500 words is tops. Payment is made on 
publication. The rate is dependent on the 
sales of the magazine, about $7.50 a page 
being the present rate. Paul G. Clancy 
edits. Address—1476 Broadway. 
5-Detective Mysteries, the new Dell bi- 
monthly, is in need of good short articles 
on crime detection, interesting methods 
used, scientific approaches to crime-detec- 
tion, etc., unusual crimes with American 
backgrounds. Lengths are 2500 to 3500 
words. Payment is a cent and a quarter 
per word, on acceptance. Florence Mc- 
Chesney edits. 149 Madison Avenue. 

Bob Davis, famous editor and author, 
died on October 11th. As editor of Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, he discovered O. Henry, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Fannie Hurst, 
Zane Grey, and a host of other writers who 
became popular American literary figures, 
and established the Munsey reputation. 
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